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N consequence of a singular lawsuit which a retired | 


$s E MM USICAL €o URIER. | female member of the Vienna Court Opera House 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, i880. 


ballet recently brought against the pension fund 
=No. 523.>— 


cashier of that institute, Baron Bezecny, the intendant 

|of the imperial theatres, has published a decree in 

| which the duration for ballet members’ activity is 

| limited as follows: Starting from the principle that 

ballet girls usually make their début at fifteen, Mr. 

. Bezecny concludes that their services ought to end at 

Subseription (ineluding postage) invariably an advance | the latest with forty-three years of age. This decree, 

__ Foarly, $4.00; Dorm $5.00; ony Copies, Ten Cents. | however, finds no application for the “stars,” who are 

beyond the statute of limits. 

We wonder what the baron would have said to one 

-_———— | of Mapleson’s late Academy of Music ballets, and we 

NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1890. _| pause to consider how the Imperial Austrian manager 

is ever going to find out when a ballet girl has 
reached the limit age of forty-three. 

HE Bostonians, who have now one of the finest of 

‘i standing orchestras in the entire world, will be 

265 East Fourteenth St., New York. | rightly somewhat astonished, when Mr. Reno’s gift en- 

Chicago, Joun E, HAt, 236 State | terprise German opera strikes them, at the orchestra 

that is “ going on the road” with the company. That 


they may not unjustly infer that it is the Metropolitan 
Opera House orchestra which they will hear on the 
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FRITZ SCHUBERTH, JR., 63 BrOperstrasse, Lerpsic. | , , : : ; 
—— SS | occasion of these performances, we will herewith in- 
NOTICE. | form them that, first of all, the traveling orchestra will 


| be somewhat decreased in number, and that, secondly, 
some of the principals, such as Concertmeister Roth- 
meyer of the second violins ; Herbert, the first of the 
violoncellos, and Schreurs, first clarinet, will not be of 
the party, and that their positions will therefore be 
not hitherto been 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named ar- 
sists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 


During ten years these pictures have appeared in 


this paper, 
commented upon. 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 


and their excellence has been universally taken by musicians who have 


accustomed to first positions and to perform the 
incidental soli which the aforementioned had to play. 
The difference will, of course, be a most perceptible 
one, all the more so as Walter Damrosch, as we an- 


We have received numerous orders for 


the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti, Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 
lee a, eins yg Amey nounced before, and not Anton Seidl, will be the sole 
Nilssou, ee Reaper, he Bleach. conductor of these performances. 
chi, » 
Trebelli. Car! Reinecke. Dr. Louis Maas, = 
Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel. Max Bruch, = 
Anna de Bellocca, oa rao“ Bach. L. G. Gottschalk, 3. f ; 
pe Gerster, 74 . oe aylor, Sraciee Se Kontski, ONE of the promised novelties have been pro- 
ordica, ules Perotti, . B. ® “ ‘ - 
osephine Yorke Adolph M, Foerster. E. M. Bowman, duced by the German Opera Company this sea- 


Emilie Ambre, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, : . 
with the single 





Emma Thursby, Thomas Martin. W. H. Sherwood | son at the Metropolitan Opera House, 

ae Louie Gage Courtney Fee cssler, exception of Peter Cornelius’ « The Barber of Bagdad.” 
spats Sank, Thesdcre Thonss, Charen F. Tretbar, | “Le Roi d’Ys,” “Le Cid” and Verdi's “Otello,” al- 
~~ Cary, | ok - poate, Diners. though announced as certainties for the season, have 
_— Guadagoial, ——— failed to materialize, the management simply saying: 
Murio-Celli, Dengremont, C, A. Cap |‘*Why do we need to produce novelties if the old 
ag ay Hans Balatka, Mrs -.. repertory, and especially Wagner, fill the bill any- 
sae Palmer, —— eS |how?” It is but right to admit that they did and 
eee see Dotti, —— a Sui, | still do, but whether or no it is a wise policy to stick 
a a + snee W. Gilchrist. | to the same repertory and possibly use up unrelieved- 
Beers Lown, |sta Rive King, hanses Brahms, | ly its full drawing power is a question which only the 


future can decide. Surely, however, it does not seem 
to us judicious to have left Otello” unperformed 
this season, and thus allow the coming Italian troupe 
|to bring it out for the first time, and probably as a 

card, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
”" might very well have been given here by 


Moritz Moszhowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 
Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F. W. Riesberg, 
Emil Mahr. 

Otto Sutro, 

Car! Faelten, 


Louis Blumenbere. 
Frank Vander Stucken. 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
Sg Rietz, 

ax Heinrich, 
E. A. Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 


janche Roosevelt, 

Sarah Bernhardt, 

Titus d' Ernesti, 

Anna Bulkeley- Hills. 
harles M. Schmitz, 
riedrich von Fiotow, 

Franz Lachoer. 

Heinrich Marschner, 

Frederick Lax, 

Nestore Calvano, 


drawing 
| « Otello 


William Courtney, _ F 
osef Staudig!, loseph Koegel, Belle Cole. the German troupe, as Perotti would have been ac- 
alu Veling. Ethel Wakefield. Carl Millécker, e * f a 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, Carlyle Petersilea, G. W. Hunt. | ceptable in the title role ; there is no better “Iago 

I - ; . Bize ie . : cai 

ee Georess | in existence to-day than Reichmann, and as for Lilli 


Calixa Lavaelie, 


— A. a 
Clarence Eddy, 


goons Gemiinder, 
Emi! Liebling, dgar H, Sherwood, 


Lehmann, as ‘“‘ Desdemona” she would probably have 


Franz Abt, ee, poo’. 
Fannie Bloomfield, dwar eimendahl, it wards, — > Yy, ~ ari . of . 
$. E. Jacobsohn, Mine. Clemelli. Carrie Hua-King. been excellent beyond comparison. Thus it will be 


— L’ Allemand, seen that Verdi's latest and most dramatic work in all 

Hummel Monument, likelihood could have been produced far better by the 

Hector Berlioz Monument | _ : . sa 
German troupe than it will be given by the Italians 


| Monument. 
Svendsen, ie ‘ 
Fes aaa shortly, and yet it is hard to foresee what influence 


Albert M. Bagby, 

W. Waugh Lauder, 
Mra. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Bilow, 

Clara Schumann, 


C. Mortimer Wiske. 
O. Von Prochnazke, 
fdvard Grie ¥ 
Adolf Henseit. 
Eugene D. Albert. 
Lili Lehmann, 


William Candidus, cachim, atoa_Dvorak, 
hy Samuel $, Sanford, og 5 land effect it would have on the stockholders of the 
press See. Christine Dossert, ty Metropolitan Opera House if just this work and com- 


Dora Henninges. 

A. A, Stanley, 

Ernst Catenhusen, 

Heinrich Hofmann. 

Charles Frade}. 

Emil Sauer. 

oo Bartlett Davis. 
ory Burmeister-Petersen, 


Blanche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin. 

Thomas Ryan, 

Achille Errani, 

King Ludwig I 1, 

C. Jos. Brambach, 
Henry Schradieck, 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, | parative novelty should prove one of the attractions 
|of the coming opera. With Mr. 
Stanton’s protracted procrastination and Mr. Seidl’s 


latent laziness, however, it came to pass that they al- 


season of Italian 
George M. Nowell, 
William Mason. 
Pasdeloup. 

Anna Lankow, | 


obo F. Luther, 

foie F Roos: August Hylissted. So abar. lowed “Otello” to remain unperformed this season. 
Frauk Taft ustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 

C. M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka, ande), cdi 

Edward Fisher. Heinrch Boetei. Carlotta F, Pinner. 

ly att ee ne Beek. OME decided reforms besides those preached in 
ey entrees {eae Hall pe Dees. the foregoing editorial are undoubtedly needed 
Gece Ase —) eee ~~ Ansorge. b a Cleve j}at the Metropolitan Opera House next season. It 
ar indworth, ar Daermann, nton Seidl, > = 

Kdwin Klahre. Emil Steger. Max Leckner, goes without saying that better female forces 


Helen D. Campbell. Pau! Kalisch. Max Spicker. 


must be engaged, as ladies like Mrs. Frank and Mrs. 


Alfredo Barili, Louis Svecenski, — Graves. 
pe een Neal oo a ee Sonntag-Uhl are vocally only fit to serve in the cho- 
ee, Fee pve Re sen rus, while in point of stage appearance they certainly 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawton, 
Fritz Kreisler. 
Madge Wickham. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild. 
Anthony Stankowitch, 
Moriz Rosenthal. 


do not even commend themselves for that purpose. 
as he will go to 


Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino. 


ose { Rheinberger. | Mr. Stanton will see to this, however, 


equally good judge of voices and has an ear for pitch, 
none like the aforementioned will be engaged for next 
season. 

The reforms, however, must not stop there. No 
matter what old Dr. Damrosch’s merits may have 
been his sons are not fit successors of him. We mus? 
have a better second conductor than Walter Dam- 
rosch; we must have a better chorus master than 
Frank Damrosch, who has proved himself absolutely 
incompetent, and we must have a better solo repeti- 
tor than Mr. Gould, whom nothing holds in his re- 
sponsible position but Mr. Seidl’s good and easy 
going nature, and who therefore overlooks his assist- 
ant’s lack of routine and superficial knowledge of 
music. These changes ought to be made if the per- 
formances are to reach and maintain that high stand- 
ard of artistic excellence which is claimed for them 
and which the stockholders and the general public 
have a right to expect for the amount of money they 
spend for the season of opeta in German at the Met- 


ropolitan Opera House. 
N view of past and present conditions and their re- 
lations to certain music critics and writers on mu- 
sical subjects in this city, the following from «Town 





A SPECUL ATOR'S VIEWS. 


Topics” of last Thursday must cause considerable 
merriment : 
When a “‘critic’’ persistently damns one orchestral conductor and 


praises another, whose business associate he is become, what are the 
friends of the sufferer to say in favor of the “critic?’’ When men that 
could not answer the simplest questions of an expert are hired to give 
lectures that nobody will listen to, for the sole object of securing their 
alleged ‘‘influence’’ in behalf of sundry more or less educational enter- 
prises, why should people feel delicate about impugning their impar- 
tiality? When “critics” bring out books that would lie on the pub- 
lishers’ shelves for years but for the fact that managers and artists, on re- 
ceipt of slips requesting subscriptions, think it judicious to put down their 
names for a number of copies varying from 10 to 100, is it odd that 
sufferers through their fault finding should turn upon them? A little 
prudence in expressson, since solid learning and experience are wanting 
in most cases, and a somewhat less offensive arrogation of judicial knowl- 
edge and personal impeccability, would, 1 fancy, draw the fire of the 
‘critics’ ’’ maligners, to at least some extent. 


Mr. Schwab, who is considered responsible for every 
paragraph on musical matters that appears in “Town 
Topics,” and who is anxious not to be known as identi- 
fied with that publication, is the last mortal on this 
globe who is justified in making such a statement as 
the above. He refers again to Mr. Krehbiel, and for 
that reason we are tempted once more to give Schwab 
the benefit of our microscopic test. 

Schwab is the one individual who has carried on 
the two trades—that of music critic and manager of 
musical affairs—at the same time, and he has been 
known to utilize the two functions for mutually bene- 
ficial purposes. Only last summer he made arrange- 
ments for the engagement of Pachmann, the pianist, 
and in the very same number of “Town Topics,” on 
the same page on which the above item appears, is 
printed one of his managerial puffs of his own in favor 
of his new musical star, the said Pachmann. His 
offense becomes therefore rank. 

On the other hand, Mr. Krehbiel is known in all 
musical circles of this country, and also abroad, as a 
man of honor and of unimpeachable integrity, whose 
name cannot be mentioned in the same breath with 
that of the individual who is constantly aiming his 
vile shafts at him. Never has there been a suspicion 
that Mr. Krehbiel’s criticisms were controlled by any 
but the purest motives, and critics generally have 
found only one source of difference with Mr. Krehbiel 
(outside of a difference of opinion in questions of 
art), and that is his exceptionable leniency toward the 
persons whose works and acts have been subjected to 
his analytical criticism or his reviews. 

The reference in the Schwab article quoted above 
will be better understood after investigation. The 
orchestral conductor who is “damned” by Krehbiel, 
as Schwab calls it, is Walter Damrosch; the other 
orchestral conductor, who is called Mr. Krehbiel’s 
«‘business associate,” is Anton Seidl, and to call him 
Mr. Krehbiel’s «« business associate” shows the venom 
and acidity of Schwab’s contemptible pen. When an 
orchestral conductor is so incompetent that the 
members of his own orchestra do not hesitate to 
ridicule him in public the absurdity of the situation 
has reached its climax. It has been known to the 
musical elect of this community (and references to 
the criticisms published in Boston on Walter Dam- 
rosch show that the elect in that city are also aware of 
the situation), and this knowledge is not of recent 





date, that Mr. Walter Damrosch is not able to cope 





ax Bendix Victor Herbert. Richard Burmeister. 
Helene von Doenhoff. Martin Roeder. W. J. Lavin. | Europe in person this time, leaving next May. He is 
Adolf Jensen Joachim Raff. Niles W. Gade. | . p ° ° omnes 
Hans Richger Felix Mottl. Hermann Levi. |a good judge of appearance and histrionic abilities, 
ee Se eta, se | and if he will only take along somebody who is an 


Fischer. Mamie Kunkel. James H. Howe, 


Emi 


with the work allotted to him through a series of 
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combinations and machinations based upon the fact 
that he is the son of a musical conductor who, during 
his lifetime, had an eminent local reputation. There 
is not in the city of New York at this moment one 
musician of recognized standing, not one music critic 
of similar standing, who, if not interested in Walter 
Damrosch’'s business schemes, based upon a certain 
society fad, would risk his reputation by proclaiming 
that Walter Damrosch cuts anything but a ridiculous 
figure in the musical life of this city. The harm and 
injury he has done and is committing against music 
here is incalculable. 

What can therefore be the value of the opinion of 
the speculator Schwab on Mr. Krehbiel’s professional 
conduct toward the Damrosch Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s criticisms of Damrosch’s absurd performances 
are the results of true, honest, unprejudiced and dis- 
interested critical judgment expressed, as we think, a 
little too leniently. 

Next we come to his so-called ‘ business associate,’ 
as Schwab calls Anton Seidl (and is it not curious to 


scheme ? 


note how congenial it appears to Schwab, the specu- 
lator, to call a musician a “ business associate ?”) We 
venture to say that Anton Seid! receives little if any 
compensation for the piano accompaniments at the 
Krehbiel We to the 
matter to either of the gentlemen, but our impression 
is to the effect that no such a thing as a “ bargain,” 
which Schwab naturally suspects, was ever thought 
of in the contemplation of these now successful lec- 
tures. 

Schwab then goes on 


lectures. have never referred 


to to Mr. Krehbiel’s 


«Review of the Musical Season,” a work brought out 


reter 


by him annually since 1885, we believe. 

Imagine Schwab as the editor of an annual work 
such as this Krehbiel review! Imagine such an ex- 
pert as Schwab, who understands to a degree of nicety 
to 


reach the susceptible and tender feelings of musicians 


never dreamed of by an ordinary mortal how 


the editor of an annual 
to utilize to 
«Ve 


as 


and artists—imagine him 


publication which he would be able 
«‘scorch” (his favorite term) recalcitrant artists ! 
gods and little fishes!” 

There is such ahumorous element in this whole situa- 
tion that it 
plating it. 
operas, in artists and in newspaper work berating a 


Has Mr. Krehbiel or any of the 


is difficult to remain serious in contem- 
This speculator in concerts, in tickets, in 


man like Krehbiel ! 
New York music critics—say Mr. Finck, Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Von Sachs or any other—ever been 
seen seated in box offices supervising the receipts and 
sales of tickets? Have any of these men been known 
as managers of professional money making artists ; 
have they ever competed with the legitimate mana- 
gers of such enterprises ? 

Have they ever figured in the newspapers as dis- 
putants over affairs with artists such as 
Materna or 


in the small fry business of advisers and counsellors 


money 
Nevada? Have they ever been engaged 
to other and received stipends for such 
work? Have they ever done a Baxter-st. and Chat- 
ham-st. business combined with a music criticism an- 
nex to help out the main store when business was 
dull, Mr. Schwab ? 

And you have the presumption and gall to rile at 
men who have but one reason to blush at their pro- 
fession in this city, and that reason is due to the fact 
that some persons, ignorant of the true state of affairs, 
call you a music critic! 

Schwab, is it not time to give everyone a rest? 
You are the most tiresome infliction New York has 
had in many a day. 


managers 





“ MUSIC IN AMERICA.” 


his in 


_— is the title of Dr. Frédéric Louis Ritter’s com- 


panion volume to “ Music England.” 


«Music in America” is a new edition with additions, 
and is published by Chas. Scribner & Sons, New York. 
That Dr. Ritter has covered the field well and thor- 
oughly it needs but a passing glance at the table of 
contents to tell, and it must be confessed that, despite 
the baldness of theme, the author has presented it so 
as to make it fairly interesting. 

It goes without saying that when the eye falls on 
such readings as “ Puritan Psalmody” and « Low State 
of Musical Culture” the outlook for much that is 
fascinating is not a bright one. 

But we must acknowledge that in his wholesale 
condemnation of all the New England school of psalm 





singers Dr. Ritter has our heartiest commendation. 
Musical progress in this country was unnecessarily re- 
tarded by such men as William Billings and others, 
no matter how earnest they were in their misguided 
intentions. We find in New York as early as 1751 
performances of ‘ The Beggars’ Opera,” and in Bos- 
ton the founding of the Handel and Haydn Society 
marked the first step in the direction of good music, 
although the society in question had for its predeces- 
sor the Massachusetts Musical Society, dissolved July 
6, 1810. 

Dr. Ritter covers the subject of the early Boston 
music pioneers very thoroughly. Also in New York, 
the founding of the Choral Society and the Philhar- 
monic Society, and several other long since deceased 
organizations. 

Programs without number are cited by the author, 
so that the general musical culture during the early 
decades of the century can be at once seen. He even 
gives the scheme of some church organs at that time 
in New York. English operain New Yorkand French 
opera in New Orleans are also the subjects of a chapter. 
With the introduction of Italian opera in New York, 
America took its first step toward, wide as the differ- 
ence may seem, the glories of the present régime of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Filippo Trajetta and his early labors here are all mi- 
nutely discussed, although Dr. Ritter gives us but a 
faint idea of his valuable work in Philadelphia, where 
he died in 1854. 
with Lorenze da Ponte, the librettist of Mozart’s «Don 
‘Cosi fan Tutte" and « Fi His death 


Trajetta was intimately acquainted 


Giovanni,” raro.”” 
is given as August 17, 1838. 

In 1825 the Garcias came to New York with a fa- 
mous troupe consisting of Manuel and his son, Mali- 
Italian opera 


familiar 


bran, Mrs. Garcia, Crivelli and others. 
became indigenous, and its later history is 
to all. 

Dr. Ritter follows with patience the history of all 
the various operatic organizations that have from 
time to time essayed their fortunes in this country. 
Of value is Chapter XI., entitled « The Oratorio, and 
New York,” in 
ception and rise of the various societies are all faith- 
fully delineated. 
Ritter throughout in detail, as the 
wealth of facts, dry no doubt at times, but valuable to 


the patient student of American history, is sufficient 


Instrumental Music in which the in- 
It is not our intention to follow Dr. 


book, with its 


in itself. 

The tale of the Harvard Musical Association is told. 
Musical conventions are dwelt upon, and one of the 
most interesting chapters in the volume is that de- 
voted to the history of the establishment of the New 
York Philharmonic, with its 
and, in fact, all the data on the subject that could 


early leaders, programs, 


well have been spared us by time is carefully recorded 
by Dr. Ritter. is the title of 


another readable chapter. of 


«Traveling Orchestras ” 
The 


mental music in New York is given with an elaborate 


progress instru- 
series of tabulated names, dates, &c. 

It is principally compiled from the Philharmonic 
Society’s annual reports. 

The Worcester festivals are also dilated upon. 

It is a mistake, however, on Dr. Ritter'’s part to say 
that the early history of music in Philadelphia does 
not present any salient points. The Quaker City inthe 
first half of the century presented a stronger array of 
musical talent than it can do at present and in no whit 
inferior to contemporaneous talent of New York and 
Boston. The elder Cross, B. Carr, Louis Meignen, Pe- 
relli, M. H. Cross, Jarvis, the elder John Huneker, or- 
ganist, and his son, at one time president of the old 
Philharmonic Society, all these were names worthy of 
fuller mention, as were also the doings of the old Mus- 
ical Fund Society. 

Musical development is treated of in Chapter XXL, 
and the immense amount of musical work done in 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, St. Louis 
and San Francisco is duly chronicled. 

In the chapter called the “Cultivation of Popular 
Music,” Dr. Ritter dwells at length 
talents of that tuneful if not intellectual writer, the ill 
fated Stephen S. Foster. 

The true history of the National Opera Company 
has yet to be written, so Dr. Ritter has thrown no 
additional side lights on that well meant but wretch- 
edly managed scheme. The present state of musical 
activity is carefully surveyed, and the potentialities of 
the nation as a musical one are practically considered. 


on the gentle 








The history of the Wagner movement is told in a 


keen, critical, but sympathetic manner by Dr. Ritter, 
and here, as in all cases, figures never lie. -_We wish 
we could quote at length Dr. Ritter’s discriminating 
remarks on the subject. A few, however, must suf- 
fice. Says our author: 


Here in America, and especially by most (the italic is out 
own) of the leading musicians in New York and Boston, the 
was opposed with the same insane 


‘“music of the future ”’ 


vigor and illogical reasoning as in Europe. The fight was cat 
People who neve! 


witnessed 


ried on here in a most ridiculous manner. 
had heard a note of Wagner’s music, had never 


the performance of a Wagner music drama, had never taken 


the trouble—provided they had the necessary practical 


knowledge to do so—to study the score of any of Wagner’s 
| 


published works were loud in their denunciations of this 
il taste,’’ and had the barefaced im 


yudence to rush into print to condemn the ‘‘music of the 
I I 


‘*corrupter of classi 


future.”’ 

All they knew about Wagner's art were the more or 
Oppo 
‘ Lohengrin,”’ 


ven here 


le 
icss 


the b 


savage, injurious criticisms sent forth by itter 
the 


and yet each time a Wagner fragment was gi 


nents of uthor of ** Tannhauser’’ and 


their 


countenances sank, they rested dumbfounded in the pres 


ence of so much beauty of a novel, original character ; but 


they generally yncluded te 


trusting not their own ears, 


wait for the verdict of the ‘* press,’’ which was expected to 


reflect the impressions of such performances ind which 


had, as a rule, then nothing better to do than to publish in 


ane fun regarding the theories exiled musician ; 


from that quarter the doubters had 1 very litt 


tion to garding the ‘‘to be or not to be 


irt. 


gain re 
musico-dramati 
just 


first 


These words, but 
Dr. Ritter 


America of 


are severe ones. 


states that the pertorma 


a Wagner fragment—an arrangen 
afinale from ‘Tannhauser”—was given ab 
by the 


Carl Bergmann. On October 22, 


Germania Orchestra, under the 


1853, th 


«“ Tannhauser ” was played in Boston and m 
sation. 


And to-day we all know the position occupied by 


Richard Wagner in America. 


This volume is carefully | opiousl, 


supplied with prefaces, references, catalogues, tabu- 


lated schemes of concerts, &c., al 


aS a specimen ot 


conscientious labor and devotion to at times a very 


dry subject it reflects great credit on its author. With 


some minor details we disagree, but the book as a 


whole is both valuable and interesting. 





——LoNDON, February 17.—Sir Arthur Sullivan 


Nice He 


and said: ‘* The absurd rumor inthe American ne 


returned from on Sunday. was seen to-night 


wspapers 
that Gilbert and I have quarreled or agree 1 to work apart 


hereafter is false and absolutely baseless. Gilbert writes 


me regularly from India. I cannot comprehend why the 


papers have fabricated this story any more than I can un- 
derstand why the American press has so persistently ill- 
used us.”’ 

‘**In what way 


‘oT The 


has treated us atrociously and scurrilously. 
newspapers might have withheld their bitter comments. un 


when Gilbert 
the 


a lady but what we were treated to impudent 


til the new artists arrived. But it was just so 


and I were in the country. We could not even g 


» on 


street with 
by the 


comments and malicious personalities newspapers. 


The only pl ice where the press treated us civilly was in 
California. 

«Gilbert and I have sold our rights in the American pro 
duction to Carte for a fixed sum, and we parti only 


ipate 


after the receipts attain a certain tigure, and 


now this news- 
paper onslaught, I presume, will deprive us of that.” 
‘What of the inferior production of ‘The Gondoliers’ in 
New York?’”’ + 
‘‘l am disappointed at the failure, although I am not at 


all surprised. At this season there is such a demand for 


talent we could not get a better company. I hope the pro 


duction to be given at Palmer’s Theatre will be successful 


and American press opinions will be changed, particularly 
those of the musical papers, as they profess to voice the 
Yet they have 


sentiment of the profession. constantly 


abused me. 
Mr. 


‘* We shall begin a new opera as is Gilbert re- 


turns, but in the future we shall n tal the trouble to 
secure an American copyright.’’—*‘* World.” 
iihioeenitntia 


——At the eighteenth symphony concert at Boston 
Music Hall next Saturday evening, Miss Gertrude Franklin, 
soprano, will be the soloist, and the program will include 
Mozart’s symphony in E flat, Arthur Weld’s ‘Italia,’’ suite 


for orchestra, the ‘‘Struensee’’ overture, with the Micaela 


aria from ‘*Carmen’’ and the Tamara aria from Rubin- 


stein’s ‘‘Demon”’ for the vocal selections. 
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THE RACONTEUR. 





HE 


afternoon 


“Tristan” performance last Saturday 
at the Metropolitan Opera House was cer- 
tainly the most successful one of this season. The crowded 
condition of the house spoke volumes for the increasing 
popularity, in the best sense of the word, of Richard Wag- 
ner’s masterpiece. And one cannot cavil at the judgment 
that places ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde’ at so high an estimate. 
Lilli Lehmann was simply superb in the trying role of the 
heroine, and one is forced to admiration of the power and 
magnetism with which she realizes the character of the 


passion tossed ‘Isolde.’? With Vogl I am notso much en rap- 


port. He is not sympathetic, and then the voice is worn, but 


is nevertheless dramatically excellent in parts, if not over- 


wheimin rly 


Seid! dominated his strong orchestral forces with his usual 


interesting 


LL and serene 
[The « 
has again demonstrated, and triumphantly, that German 
opera is a success, and that the return of the old Italian 


nastery. 


ypera season of ‘89-90 is drawing toa close, but it 


régime is something totally out of the question. 


* 
x * 


I never take a trip to Boston and meet the artists 
omposers of that city without coming home most fa- 
I do not say that New York musicians 


and « 
vorably impressed. 
are inferior as men to their Boston confréres, but I do as- 
sert that there is a finer strain, an esprit de corps and a higher 
social level there maintained than here in New York. 

No one will gainsay that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
does not present a better appearance than that of any other 
musical organization in the country. 

Such men as Nikisch, Kneisel, Hekking and a dozen others 
could be adduced as testimony to the fact. 

I fancy it is because of different social conditions in Bos- 
not ostracized socially, and with this 


ton. Musicians are 
greater freedom comes, of course, increased culture and 
ease of manner. * 

- > 


Then, too, the number of Americans settled in and 
about Boston practicing the divine art. They are nearly 
all Americans. Look at John K. Paine, George Chadwick, 
Arthur Foote, E. A. MacDowell, for example. 
have Americanism with a vengeance, even to the fact that 


Here you 


they are, in addition to being well trained and highly tal- 
ented musicians, also gentlemen, a desideratum in all pro- 
fessions, even that of music. 


* 
- * 


Boston, too, can boast of the best galaxy of violin- 
ists in the « ountry. 

If you don’t believe it listen to the strings in Mr. Nikisch’s 
band. 


Pianists, too, are as 
though in but several! cases is high water mark reached. 


plentiful as mulberries in season, al- 


Then, too, the Hub of the Universe is well supplied with 
music critics, and it would be hard to beat such a collection of 


names as Louis C. Elson, Ben Woolf, a very good musician ; 


Arthur Weld, a composer-critic of more than budding 
promises ; Mr. Capen, formerly of the ‘* Home Journal ;”’ 
G. H. Wilson, of the * Traveller ;’’ Philip G. Hale, now of 


the ** Home Journal,’’ formerly of Albany, one of the most 


ritics and all round musicians in Boston. He has 


up 
Yes, I think Boston can hold her own in matters 


trenchant « 


stirred matters a bit there and always hits from the 
shoulder 


musical * 
* * 


It is not generally known that the extraordinary 
rsonage who impersonated the character of Paganini in a 

sus one act scene given some time ago in England was 
This 


Levy, whose first name I have forgotten, had great techni- 


brother of Jules Levy, the champion cornetist. 


il talent on the fiddle and hence was selected in this little 


ided to above. It was called ‘ Paganin; 
hen the curtain rolls up the stage is en- 


etting is an old forest with a haunted 


Redivis us,’’ an 


deserted Dhe 


rery 
tle in the background. Suddenly mysterious music is 
ird (chord of the dissipated eleventh of C minor tremolo.) 
A gaunt figure emerges into view. The orchestra stops 
layin Che figure comes down to the footlights, which 


ly turned up, and, throwing aside his cloak, a 


re sudac 





spectral looking individual is revealed. He looks like 
Paganini ; his face is gaunt, his figure lank. In his hand he 
holds a violin. Suddenly he smites the string and dashes 
madly into one of Paginini’s saddest caprices. The 
audience is enraptured, but when he finishes the lights are 
turned so low as to render the ‘‘ Paganini Redivivus ”’ invisi- 


ble. It was a good show in its time, but I fear it would 
hardly be a go, as the trick is known. 
Pier 


I heard about that sad wag Boothe, the well-known 
piano man, of Philadelphia. He played his fiddle intoa 
phonograph just about the time Sarasate was in town. 
Then he jabbered some lingo of his own into the same 
machine and fooled two well-known Philadelphia violinists 
by telling them he had Sarasate in the phonograph. The 
bad Spanish first commanded their attention, but when 
Boothe began turning the crank of the instrument so rapidly 
as to make the scales and arpeggios he had previously 
played into it fairly fly, the two violinists were lost in admi- 
ration. 

‘« Sarasate to a T!”’ said one. 

‘‘Listen to that run! I would know it in a thousand. 
True Sarasate technic !”’ 

Boothe retired to a neighboring hostelry and smiled. 


* 
* * 


Somehow or other the concert season doesn’t seem 
to be a great success this season. the Phil- 
harmonic, Nikisch or Symphony Society concert, but the 
He seems to be partially 


I don’t mean 


concert given by the benefit fiend. 
squelched. I am glad that the critics of the ‘ dailies”’ 
took a determined stand on the subject and refused to 
patronize the nuisances. 
* . x 


To my horror, at one of the Lenox Lyceum concerts 
I noticed the ‘‘ two black ravens.’’ You all know who they 
are, and they didn’t sit on this occasion 1,000 miles away 
from the Steinway box. Probably haunted with the news 
of Mr. Thomas’ approaching marriage, they are redoubling 
their attentions. Mr. Thomas is a patient and long suffer- 
ing man, and these two irrepressible sable clothed feminine 
worshippers of his have added not a little to his over- 
flowing cup of misery. 

s* + 

Asger Hamerik had a very unpleasant experience 
last summer in Halifax or Nova Scotia, I really forget 
which. 
of interested parties of one or the other of these places, and 
he was politely but firmly escorted to the train and liter- 
Anyhow, this is the story I 


It appears some criticism of his reached the ears 


ally shunted out of the town. 
have heard. 
x 
mn . 
Jokes are scarce this week. Au revoir, mes lecteurs. 


* 
* * 


P. S. Where did you get that hat, Bob of Brooklyn ? 





Opera in German. 
N Friday last the prelude to Wagner’s 


mighty ‘*Ring des Nibelungen,’’ ‘‘ Das Rheingold,” 
was given for the first time this season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, to which it drew a good sized if not over en- 
thusiastic audience. The performance, however, deserved 
a better fate, as it was decidedly the best ‘‘ Rheingold” 
representation New York has yet seen. 

Of the soloists Mr. Vogl created the most favorable im- 
pression, and indeed he was as admirable a ‘‘ Loge’ as can 
well be thought of. All the fire god’s witty and sarcastic 
sentences were given with wonderful tone characterization, 
and the beautiful lyric phrase, ‘‘So weit Leben und Weben,”’ 
could not have been sung more warmly and poetically. 
Histrionically, too, he displayed the characteristics of the 
fickle and ever restless element he represented in a most 
graceful manner, and altogether ‘‘ Loge ’”’ must be counted 
Vogl’s absolutely and undisputably best impersonation, at 
least of those he has so far vouchsafed us. 

A new ‘*Mime”’ was Mr. Paul Kalisch, and a very good 
one, too. Vocally no part could suit him better than this 
one, and after his acting, or rather overacting, of the very 
difficult réle shall have become a trifle toned down it will 
histrionically also prove one of his very best. 

The two giants were also newly represented, namely, by 
Messrs. Behrens and Schloemann. Both did well, more es- 
pecially, however, the latter, who commands a well trained 
and true bass voice, and should have been heard more 
often during the season in parts better adapted to his abili- 
ties than were those in which he previously appeared at the 
Metropolitan. 

Fischer’s ‘‘ Wotan” is as noble a representation this year 
as we have known it to be for sev- 


in ‘*Rheingold”’ 
It is a pity, however, that he is fast losing 


eral years past. 
his upper register. 

Beck’s ‘‘ Alberich”’ is an admirable impersonation by this 
excellent and reliable artist. 

‘‘Donner”’ and ‘‘Froh” were satisfactorily given by 
Messrs. Arden and Mittelhauser. 


Of the ladies we can vocally praise only Miss Traubman, 





who sang the part of the first of the three Rhinedaughters. 
Miss Meisslinger’s ‘* Fricka’? and Miss Wiesner’s “ Freya,” 
both not very large parts, could and should have been sung 
much more sympathetically. Miss Huhn’s ‘‘ Erda’’ sounded 
as guttural as all her efforts, and she gave the entire beauti- 
ful episode without even an attempt at shading. Wagner 
indicated that he wanted the phrase ‘‘ Was ich sehe, sagen 
dir nachtlich die Nornen ”’ sung as pianissimo as possible, in 
order to have itsound mysterious. The trio of the Rhine- 
daughters was given much better than the one in ** Die Gét- 
terdammerung,”’ which, of course, made it all the more en- 
joyable. 

The orchestra, under Anton Seidl’s baton, was excellent 
from the first to the last, and the Vorspiel especially 
was given with so much color that it seemed all the more 
inexplicable how on earth a man and an artist like Seidl 
could, on another and only recent occasion, sit down and 
to play this piece of coloring on a piano. He of 
ought to know that no satisfactory reproduction, 
or even an artistic semblance of one, could be produced 
on a piano, even with a tone prolongation pedal for the 
organ point on E flat, and that without the coloring given 
it by Wagner’s glorious orchestration this entire Vorspiel 
must seem entirely meaningless and even absurd. 

On Saturday afternoon ‘“ Tristan und Isolde ’’ was repeat- 
ed before a completely sold out house, and on Monday 
night of this week the last performance (God be praised!) 
this season of Nessler’s ‘‘ Trumpeter of Sackingen’’ was 


attempt 
all men 


given before a no less numerous audience. 

To-night the Wagner cyclus begins with the first and only 
performance this season of ‘‘ Rienzi,’’ to be interrupted to- 
morrow night by Lilli Lehmann’s benefit performance of 
‘‘Norma,”’ and to be resumed on Friday night with a repre- 
sentation of ‘*The Flying Dutchman.’’ At the Saturday 
matinée ‘‘ Aida ’’ will be given for the last time this season. 








The Van der Stucken Concert. 
HE first of Mr. Van der Stucken’s “Classical 
Afternoon Concerts,’’ which took place at Chickering 
Hall last Tuesday, was also the first orchestral concert that 
was given there this season, and for that reason, as well as 
on account of the excellence of the program and its per- 
formance, it is greatly to be regretted that not a larger au- 
dience participated in the musical pleasures of the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Van der Stucken and his orchestra’s share are greatly 
deserving of praise, and their contributions to the program 
were anything if not ‘‘classic.”” They began with Bach’s 
D major suite, with that grandest of slow movements, the 
lofty ‘‘ Air,’”? which has been made familiar by many great 
solo performers on the violin. It never sounds as well, 
however, as when played by the entire string quartet, as 
originally intended by Bach. The entire suite was well 
played, barring a few discrepancies in the first violins, oc- 
curring in the first movement, and a too great preponder- 
ance of the cornets, which, in a small hall like Chickering’s 
and as modern substitutes for the trumpets for which Bach 
wrote, ought to be told to somewhat subdue their ardor. 

The concluding number of the program was Haydn’s 
ever fresh and charming symphony in B flat major (not 
B major, as the program erroneously stated and as was 
faithfully re-echoed by some of the music critics to whom 
the difference between five sharps and two flats is but an 
unknown quantity). This work was also nicely performed 
under Mr. Van der Stucken’s direction, and particulary praise- 
worthy was the rhythmic precision and the fine dynamic 
shadings which prevailed throughout the entire symphony. 

The soloists at this concert were that conscientions and 
painstaking artist Mrs. Carl Alves and a comparative new- 
comer, Miss Marie Geselschap. The former gave Handel’s 
noble aria ‘*‘ Awake, Saturnia,’’ from ‘* Semele,”’ with pleasing 
alto voice, but somewhat lacking in breadth and effective 
enunciation, while her singing of Schubert’s beautiful songs, 
‘‘To the Lyre’”’ and ‘‘On the Waters,’’ accompanied in ex- 
quisite style by Mr. F. Q. Dulcken, was as pleasing as it was 
artistic. 

The same, we are sorry to have to record, cannot truth- 
fully be said about Miss Geselschap’s piano playing, al- 
though the young lady is a pupil of that great master and 
teacher, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, of Berlin, by whom she is 
recommended. She attempted to play Beethoven’s ‘‘Em- 
peror’”’ concerto, that lion among piano concertos ; but instead 
of tackling the lion she merely succeeded in tickling him, the 
effect being, of course, ludicrous. She has at her command 
only nimble fingers, and these in every rapid passage run 
away with her so completely that the orchestra have a hard 
time to follow and catch up with her. Her musical concep- 
tion and repose are very small indeed, and her tone, if pos- 


sible, even smaller. 





For the «Young People’s Popular” concert, of 
Boston, on Wednesday afternoon, March 5, by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the program will be as follows : Over- 
ture, ‘‘Jubel,’”? Weber; bell song from ‘‘ Lakmé,’’ Delibes, 
Miss DeVere ; suite, ‘‘ Peer Gynt’’ (by request), Grieg ; noc- 
turne for violoncello (with harp accompaniment), Chopin, 
Mr. Hekking ; aria from the ‘‘Star of the North,” Meyer- 
beer, Miss DeVere ; ‘* Bal Costumé,’’ Rubinstein. 
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PERSONALS. 


ELEANOR WARNER EVEREST.—The picture which 
adorns our front page this week is rapidly becoming a 
familiar one to New York. It is that of Miss Eleanor 
Warner Everest, a pupil of Marchesi, a daughter of the 
deceased singing master Cornelius Everest, formerly of 
Philadelphia, and whose mother is at present one of the 
best known vocal teachers in the City of Brotherly Love. 
Miss Everest, who is at present one of the vocal corps in the 
National Conservatory, seems by nature to be a born teach- 
er as well as an accomplished vocal artist. Miss Everest is 
a thorough musician, and extemporizes capitally. Her 
voice, a high, pure soprano, has been exquisitely cultivated 
by Mrs. Marchesi, and Miss Everest is among the few to 
whom Mrs. Marchesi ever accorded the privilege of impart 
ing her method to others. She is therefore well qualified to 
teach the Marchesi method. Miss Everest has been particu- 
larly successful in concert in Boston and Philadelphia, and 
she will soon make her bow' before a Metropolitan audi- 
ence. 

AN AMERICAN GIRL IN THE 
Vandeveer Green, a young soprano, formerly of Brooklyn, 


ANTIPODES, — Mrs. 


recently sang with great success in the ‘‘ Messiah ”’ in Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

SHE IS WorTH IT,.—Miss Clementina De Vere has 
been engaged as soprano soloist for Dr. Paxton’s church in 
West Forty-seventh-st., at a salary of $5,000 per year. 

JESSIE BARTLETT DAvis.—Jessie Bartlett Davis, who 
sostonians, is said to 


succeeded Agnes Huntington in the 


have been asked to take her place in London. 


HYLLESTED GETs A Divorce,—Mr. August Hyllested, 
a pianist of prominence and of the faculty of the Chicago 
Conservatory, was granted a divorce by Judge Shepard this 
morning. Mr. Hyllested testified that he was married to 
Fanny Emily Blesberg in Kojobing, Denmark, in 1878. In 
1885, in order to better his condition, Hyllested came to 
America, landing in New York. The next year he came to 
Chicago, and has resided there ever since. The professor 
said he had written to his wife repeatedly since he left 
Denmark imploring her to join him here, but in the letters 
he received she refused to do so. Her letters were always 
cold and formal, and she never manifested any desire to 
again live with her husband, although he offered to send 
her large sums of money to pay the passage of herself and 
children and promised her a luxurious home when she ar 
rived. Several gentlemen from the Chicago Musical Col 
lege corroborated Mr. Hyllested’s story. 

NIKISCH’S BETTER HALF.—Mrs. Amelia Nikisch, the 
of the 
cently was the soloist at the fourth subscription concert of 
She 


wife great Boston conductor, Arthur Nikisch, re- 


the Heidelberg ‘* Instrumental Verein.”’ sang several 
groups of Lieder, among which were the four first from 
Schumann’s cycle of ‘* Frauen-Liebe und Leben,’’ Franz’s 
Mai,’”’ Wallnéfer’s ‘* Unter 
‘¢ Bettellieder.”’ 

the 


Boersen 


‘“Im dem Lindenbaum’”’ and 
She was highly successful, 
‘+ Miss 


says that the 


some of Pirani’s 


and as an encore added to Pirani’s 


The 


Heidelberg public ‘* was no less charmed with her appear- 


program 
geschick.”’ Serlin * Courier ”’ 
ance than with her lovely singing.”’ 

WAGNER MONUMENTS.—The 


Wagner monument to be erected at his native city of Leip- 


committee for the 
sic has given the order to the well-known Berlin sculptor, 
Schaper. Another marble bust of Wagner will shortly be 
placed in the Pantheon of the beautiful Campa Santo at 
Sologna, of which Italian city Wagner held the freedom, 
and which also was the first city in Italy to produce his 
‘* Lohengrin.” 

GRABEN-HOFFMANN IN WANT.—Graben-Hoffmann, 
one of the most popular of German song writers, who on 
March 7 will celebrate the seventieth anniversary of his 
birthday, is suffering from neuralgia and heart disease, and 
is consequently unable to attend to business. He is sorely 
in want of money, and a committee has been formed to 
alleviate his financial troubles and to see to it that his old 
age be free from cares. Contributions, be they ever so 
small, will be gratefully received by the committee, which 
consists of D. von Gerhardt-Amyntor, major in the German 
first 


army, at Potsdam; Dr. H. Passauer, 


Prof. Heinrich Ehrlich, Ferdinand Gumbert, 


army surgeon, 
at Potsdam : 
Dr. Julius Stettenheim and Robert Lienau, all at Berlin; 
Dr. Hugo Schramm-Macdonald, at Dresden, and Prof. Dr. 
Oscar Paul, of the Leipsic Conservatory. 

Miss HUNTINGTON ENJOINED.—LONDON, February 
22, 1890.—The motion by the Carl Rosa Opera Company for 
an injunction to restrain Agnes Huntington from singing at 
any place in the United Kingdom, on the Continent, and in 
the United States and Canada, without the consent of the 
plaintiffs or any of their authorized agents, came on again 
this morning before the Chancery Division. 

The defendant, who has a contralto voice, entered into an 
agreement wth the Carl Rosa Company in October, 1888, to 
sing in Italian and English opera and light opera, concerts 
and oratorios seven days in the week if required, and not 
for anyone but that company without their or their author- 





ized agents’ consent, and she afterward performed very 
successfully, taking the title rdle in ‘* Paul Jones.” 

The company afterward arranged to produce ‘“* Marjorie,’ 
the music of which, not being suitable to defendant’s voice, 
was altered to suither. After the piece had been produced, 
however, and Miss Huntington had appeared in it, she com- 
plained that the music of her part was hurtful to her voice, 
and she requested that it should be altered, and she failed 
to keep her engagement. 

Plaintiffs then offered her ‘‘ Paul Jones,’’ to be performed 
in the provinces, but on the ground of her health and the 
not 
she 
ap- 


’ 


exertion of moving from place to place, &c., she did 
accept the company’s offer, and plaintiffs, hearing that 
was about to form a company to perform in America, 
plied for an injunction. They alleged that they had done 
everything they could to meet Miss Huntington’s wishes by 
altering the music of ‘ Marjorie,’’ that she raised no objec- 
tion to the music, as altered, at rehearsal ; that she as- 
sented to it and said it would do; that she performed in 
‘‘Marjorie’’ when it was first produced in January, and 
that it was only after it had been some days before the 
public that she raised objections. 

Miss Huntington said this morning it was not for the pur- 
pose of obtaining better terms that she refused to sing the 
music as arranged; it was unsuitable to her voice. Her 
had been written for a tenor voice, 


part in ‘* Marjorie’ 
which was not suitable for her, and it had not been altered 
according to promise. Her part was only handed to her by 
installments, and she had not the opportunity till December 
31 of judging whether the whole was suitable. 

It was only on January 15, the piece being produced on 
the 18th, that she received the whole, and it was only then 
that she found the music did not suit her. The only full 
and complete rehearsal was on the 17th, and she then 
ascertained that the music would be an unbearable strain 
on her voice, but being unwilling to disappoint the public 
she appeared. 

Prior to January 18 she repeatedly told Mr. Harris that 
tenor was too high for her voice. Harris in his affidavit 
said he told her not to force her voice in the lower register, 
and it was evident that she had spoken to him about the 
unsuitability of the music for her voice. 

Miss Huntington said there was frequently a scene be- 
tween Harris and herself when he would not alter the piece 
any more, and she refused to sing. She had-told him for a 
week that the part must be rewritten for a contralto. It 
was not rewritten, and therefore she could put an end to the 
agreement. Her counsel argued that the company were, by 
their contract, bound to provide Miss Huntington with a 
part that she could play, and they had not done so, conse 
quently they were the parties who had broken the contract. 

Justice Chitty granted the injunction, but expressed hope 
that the parties, if they had an opportunity of arranging 
their differences, would do so, as it could not be to the ad- 
vantage of managers, actors or singers occupying a high 
position to have their quarrels paraded before the public. 

Sunday Herald. 

WINTERING IN ORLANDO.—The director of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Eben Tourjée, who has 
been in Havana for a while, is now wintering, or, judging 
from the reports about the climate, summering in Orlando, 
Fla. 
will not return to Boston for some time. 


Mr. Tourjée, who is not enjoying the best of health, 


WILSON WAXES WitTTy.—G. H. Wilson, the musical 
editor of the Boston ‘ Traveller,’’ gives in his paper the fol 
Table of 


for which is ‘‘ thought of: ”’ 


lowing amusing ‘ Musical Forms,” the copyright 
Anthem : 
Aria: 


young 


A godless composition sung in church. 
Something from ‘“Elijah’’ or “St. Paul’? which 


tenors inflict upon too willing church music 
committees. 

Barcarolle: Popular song of Boston Athletic Club natators. 

Berceuse : Can be overcome by Ridge’s Food. 
Bolero: A triple step which the city of Boston compels the 
three critics found agreeing on any point in music to take. 
P. S.—The law was passed in 1881 and at this writing, not- 
withstanding close scrutiny of the newspapers by the police, 
no exhibition of its workings has been provoked. 

Bourrée : Dance in common time ; as might be expected 
all but forgotten in Boston. 

Cadenza: A term of restricted meaning ; good usage now 
applies it to critics in the act of leaving piano recitals 
after the first number has been played. 

Cavatina: An explosion generated by the diaphragm. 
Chamber Music : A composition in two parts for male and 
female voice, pitched high ; usually in canonic imitation. 

Clef: Place in public halls where unarmed critics may 
hear and not be seen. 

Concerto: Any disturbance of the epiglottis of an instru- 
ment. 

Courante: Nothing to eat. 

Elegie: Lament of composers whose manuscripts are 
still unsung. 

Etude: A puzzle. 

Fantasia: Criticism that comes to night editors of Boston 
morning papers by the hand of messenger boys. 

Gavotte : Something every composer tries once. 


Gigue : Conveyance of the wealthy connoisseur. 





Harmony: That which now exists in all departments of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Homophony: A girl’s school at 9:05 A. M. 

Hymn: Either tenor or bass. 

Idyl : Our tenor farm. 

Impromptu: A kind criticism. 

Interlude: -The restless play of two feet belonging to a 
scion of our best families imprisoned weekly in Music Hall 
on Saturday nights; feet visible in the aisle. 

Mass: A spattered chord. 
Mazurka: A three ply movement. 
That 


women of insecure social position who attend the symphony 


Melodrama : species of snobbery practiced by 


concerts with tickets not their own, and, there in the im 
mediate proximity of people they are in duty bound to 
snicker to, entirely overlook the nearer presence of diverse 
acquaintances, on whom, if alone and unobserved on the 
common or in the suburbs, they would gladly lavish their 
store of languorous platitudes. 

Melody : What bigots and the ignorant 
Wagner, 

Motete : 
Music Hall, at 7:55 Saturday evenings. 


fail to find in 


The jam in Hamilton-pl. entrance, Boston 


Nocturne: A whistling milkman at 4:45 A. M. 

Opera: In popular parlance anything from DeWolf Hop 
per to Wagner. 
Mr. Albert 


and a brother of the famous tenor, has 


McGUCKIN’S BROTHER'S PSEUDONYM. 
McGuckin, a basso 
joined the Carl Rosa Company, where, in order to avoid 
under the name of Mr. Edward 


confusion, he will 


Albert. 
FIRST A MUSICIAN, THEN A MAYOR. 


appear 


The Lord Mayor 
annual 
Hall, 


ssional 


of London, Sir Henry Isaacs, will take the chair at the 
dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians, at St. James’ 
March 4. As he 

| 


operatic vocalist, and once wrote musical 


on was in youth a_ semi. prof 


criticisms, his 
lordship will doubtless indulge in reminiscences 
GILMORE SUBSCRIBES. Patrick S. 


famous bandmaster, last Thursday subscribed $1,000 to the 


the 


Gilmore, 


f 


It was of no use, how 


guarantee fund of the world’s fair. 
ever, as the fair goes to Chicago. 
MANAGER MAYER RETURNS.—Henry E. Abbey's right 
hand man, that most amiable, energetic and 
man, Marcus R. Mayer, returned to New \ 
Mexican and Western trip last Thursday evening 
Abbey, Schoe 


lively re ntl 


ork from his 
ind ts 
now visible at his old desk in the office of ffel 
& Grau. 


ZELIE 
popular concert, Glasgow, a 
Miss Zelie de 


Scotland. She met with great success. 


the 
last 


AND.—At Monday 
Monday, 


arance in 


DE LUSSAN IN SCOTI 
fortnight i¢o 


Lussan made her first concert appe 


The Philharmonic Club Concert. 
HE third Philharmonic Club Concert took 
place Tuesday evening of last week at Chickering 


The 


Hall, which was comfortably filled program was the 


following : 

Quartet, op. 77 S. Jad 
Piano, violin, viola, violoncello 

Aria, ** Ye Gods of Endless Night,”’ ** Alceste 
Miss Helen Dudley Campbell 


assohn 

Gluck 

Suite, ‘* Manuscript ”’ Charles Kurth 

Vorspiel 

Intermezzo 

Barcarola 

Int. and Tarantella 

Flute, two violins, viola, violoncello, contrabass 
“Thou Art Like Unto a Flower A. 
'\ Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt’” P'schaikowsky 
L** Lullaby” Chadwick 

Miss Helen Dudley Campbell 


Rubinstein 


Songs 


Quintet, op. 77 (first time) Ant. Dvorak 
Allegro con fuoco, 

Scherzo. Allegro vivace 
Poco Andante 

Finale. Allegro assai 


Two violins, viola, violoncello, contrabass. 


The Jadassohn C minor piano quartet is a familiar one to 
Leipsigers. It needs no special comment excepting that 


the piano part was played unduly loud by Alexander 
Lambert. 

Charles Kurth’s suite is a pleasant bit of musical writing, 
His 


harmonies are simple, command of color ready, and his 
The suite 


coming well within the category of the agreeable. 


themes, if not very original, at least musical. 
sounded like clever entr’acte music. 

The G major quintet of Dvorak, given for the first time, is, 
as a whole, a disappointment, although, as is the case with 
all the talented Bohemian’s work, rhythmically inte resting. 
The scherzo in E minor is the best part of the work, which 
did not, it must be confessed, receive a very polished per- 
formance at the hands of the club. 

Miss Helen Dudley Campbell, a young artist whom it is 
always a pleasure to listen to, sang the numbers allotted to 
fire, all the old time and in 


her with unaccustomed finish 


unusually good voice. 
Her delivery of the beautiful Tschaikowsky song was 
likewise her encore, Schumann’s ‘‘ Sun 


most admirable, 


shine.”’ 
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_ Professional Cards. CON SE R V G AT 0 R y cme AGO MUSICAL COLLRE gemma 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 
|Mu ians and eminent Teachers comprise 
jl actually employed at the Conservatory. 

them are; 

Paoio Giorpza, 
Ciurrorp A. SCHMIDT, 
Cuas. Ropers, Jr., 
L. A. Russet, 
Erecxa UTassi, 


rte, Orwar 


Successtu 





Pas iS, 
{ Pianoforte 
ent 

H Rowe SHELLEY, 

G.P rT, 
Apt nts without musical talent not accepted 
$9 Send for Circular, 
GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc, B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


H.W 


CHICAGO COLLEGE, 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hall, Ill, Catalogues 


mailed free on application. 
ALBERT E. RUFF, Director. 


Chicago, 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Alto, open for Concert Engagements. 
Address 1146 Park Avewue. 
Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courier, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 
Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
jates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 


W o.rsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


inist 
St. Mark's Place, New York. 


DE GEBELE 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 Hast 18th Street, New York 


Mme. FRIDA ASH- 


A. FARINI'S 
\ i 1 East roth Street 

, Oratorio and Church 

] M 


\ Lt, No 
Oper { rt Stage 
I mito 


< 


Reception hour 


JAS. G. HUNEKER, 
Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
accept private pupils in Piano playing Modern 
t Address, care of this office, 
Mrs. W. H. SHERWOQD, 
For Summer Piano Lessons, 


Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 


GLOSE, 
rt Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
ot Wm. A. Pond & Co,, 
; Union Square, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Address STRINWAY HALL, New York 


ADOLI 
A cane @ ire 


PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
Address 114 East 81st St., New York. 


Mr 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
New York, 


Vocal! Cul 


ture. ros Kast Sad St., 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York 


Mug. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocan TRacuar, 
21g East roth Street, New York 





MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1146 Park Ave., near orst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill 
{ree on application 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 


MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
22s East 8xst Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirtTus60, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 


work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address e212 East rath Street. 


THEODORE PEET, 
Pia Turory, 
Specialty made of the modern simplified and con 


ensed technique as used in Berlin and Vienna. 
145 Fifth Avenue. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Catalogue mailed 


PiANO AND Harmon) 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 











Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PERYSICAL CUL- 





TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 

E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 

A Silent Teaching 
AND 
PRACTICE PIANO. 
PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 

_ Secures far more a progress in the train.ag of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by =f othermeans, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of ‘*'Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

_ The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the lea: ning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical pe. - 
formance, 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $60.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 

Price, $44.00. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 


schools. 
Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 
ta East 17th Street, New York City. 





Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application. 
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NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


NEW YORK and LONDON, 
Music Publishers and Importers. 


Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of Operas, Oratorios, 


Cantatas, Masses, Glees, 


Madrigals, 


Part Songs, Trios, 


Duos and Songs, Anthems, Church Services, Chant 
Books, Hymn Books and Psalters. 


Theoretical and Practical Instruction Books. 
Elegantly BOUND BOOKS suitable for MUSIOAL PRESENTS and 
SOHOOL PRIZES. Full Scores and Orchestral Parts, 
PIANOFORTE AND OTHER INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
ORGAN AND REED ORGAN MUSIC. 
SACRED MUSIC WITM LATIN WORDS. 


Also a full line of Publications of other English, German and French Houses. 


As soon,as practicable after the close of the season we purpose pub- 


lishing the fifth volume of Mr. H. E. Krehbiel’s ** Review of 


the New York Musical Season.” 
method and typographical style with the 


The book will be uniform in 


‘Reviews” of the last four 


seasons, which were received with many expressions of favor by the 


press and public. 


It will contain a record of all the musical occurrences 


in New York City between September, 1889, and May, 1890, worthy of 


mention on the score of artistic significance, discussions of new com- 
positions, operatic casts, a final chapter reviewing the doings in opera 


house and concert room, essays on important musical questions, and a 


copious index to all the compositions performed in the course of 


the season. 


In the Appendix, following the plan of the last Review, Mr. Krehbiel 


will print a list of the choral works performed in the principal cities of 


the United States and Canada. 


The price of the book will be $1.50 to subscribers (who will be 


privileged to obtain the preceding volumes at the same price). 


Subscribers 


zons must be rene? 


0 the earlier volumes of the series are reminded that subscrip. 


wed cach year if they wish to receive the book. 


NOVELLO, EWER & Co., 
21 E. 17th St. (8 doors W. of Broadway), NEW YORK. 





BRAUMULLER 





PIANOS. 


Atigh Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 


Equal to Any! Surpassed by None! 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Eleventh Ave. and Thirty-Fifth St. 
NEW TORE. 














FRANK L. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 





Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 





The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 








ALWAYS CLEAN. 
ALWAYS IN ORDER. 
ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE, 
NO TEDIOUS SEARCHING. 
NO TORN MUSIC. 
NO LOST MUSIC. 


FLORENCE CABINET CO. 


628 Opera House Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ZANPTER & WINKELMANN, 
*PIANOS,< 


BRAUNSHCWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP, 
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Thomas Concerts. 
HE eighth Thomas Popular Concert took 


place last Sunday evening at Lenox Lyceum and the 


following program was presented : 

Rietzel 
Weber 
Gluck 


Festival march 
Overture, * Freischiitz ” 
Selections, “ Orpheus " 
Dance of Happy Spirits. 
Adagio (flute obligato, Mr. Otto Oesterle) 
Dance of the Furies. 
Symphonic poem, * Les Preludes” Liszt 
Schubert 
Hummel 


Overture, “ Rosamunde”’ 
Air and variations 
Miss Anna Smith 


Concerto in D minor Mendelssohn 


Master Otto Hegner and Orchestra 


Scherzo, capriccioso, op. 66 (by request) Dvorak 


Songs Rs 
“ The Nightingale 


Norwegian song 


Allabrieff 

aa Kjerulf 

Miss Anna Smith, 

Waltz, ‘‘ Autumn Roses” Johann Strauss 

This concert, like its predecessor, was a great success 

artistically and financially. Hegner Was in good form and 

played his Mendelssohn numbers with his usual musical in 
telligence and fire. Miss Smith also gave satisfaction. 


The “East End News” on Eugen 
d’Albert. 

HE Pittsburgh “East End News,” which 

always contains spicy musical news, goes THE MusI- 

The arti- 


cle appeared under date February 22, and reads as follows: 





CAL CouRIER one better on the d’Albert subject. 


Too Much EXPECTED. 
Tue MusicaL Courier bemoans the fact that Mr. Eugen 
d’Albert underrates Americans and overrates his own im- 
portance. It points out the fact that while Mr. d’Albert is 
ever ready to grasp the American dollar he is just as ready 
‘*to ridicule the customs and institutions of this country, 
and that he presumes to tell us, his hosts, so to speak, that 
we know nothing about music.”’ 

Well, now, what did our friend, THE MusicaL Courter, 
expect? It is so contrary to Mr. d’Albert’s nature to be 
complimentary or even thankful for any favors shown that 
we almost expected hearing of something like the above re- 
marks attributed to him long before this. 

Eugene Francois Charles d’Albert was born at Glasgow, 
Scotland, April 10, 1864. His father removed to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, shortly afterward, and still later his 
son, who had early evinced a wonderful genius for music, 
was elected Newcastle scholar in the National Training 
School, 
celebrated teachers, 
His progress under these men in piano playing and in the 
science of music was so rapid that in 1881 he was elected 


Here he was under the tutelage of the 
Prout and Sullivan. 


London. 


Pauer, Stainer, 


Mendelssohn scholar, which meant a year’s free training 
abroad. 

This youth of seventeen summers, then, owed everything 
he knew to England and Englishmen. English money had 
given him his education in music, free, and English money 
sent him to Germany to study for another year. One would 
say if ever there was an instance which required gratitude 
from an individual for favors done, here was that instance. 


But no! This egregiously ungrateful youth of seventeen 


summers thought different. He went to Germany to study, 
and after restraint had been removed he imagined himself a 
great man. His wonderful talent commanded respect from 
worthy musicians ; he was petted, he was praised ; and now 
all that was necessary for him to attain lasting greatness 
was to do something sensational, and in the accomplishing 
of this he was eminently successful, at least as far as Eng- 
land was concerned. 

By a peculiar genealogical process he proved himself a Ger 
man, on the ground that his grandfather, a Frenchman, once 
lived in Germany, and he repudiated the mere suggestion that 
he might perhaps be a Scotchman. Consequently he abused 
England on general principles, calling it anything from a 
fog hole to a sewer; English musicians he looked upon as 
mere pygmies and nonentities, unfit to be called teachers, 
and wound up with the assertion that from English musicians 
he had learned absolutely nothing. 

MusicAL Courier! 


There’s gratitude for dear 


What do you expect from young d’Albert—that he should 


you, my 
come to our country, respect its institutions, try to under 
stand its spirit of liberty, and take the American dollars with 
gratitude ? We think you will be disappointed. Cease, then, 
to bemoan, and trouble not that this young man should 
heap such indignities as those of which you complain upon 
this land and its people. He is young yet and may learn 
better, but at present we have no precedent for expecting 
gratitude or even courtesy from Eugene Francois Charles 
d’Albert, the French-Scotch-English-German pianist. 





—An American Composers’ Concert was given 





under the auspices of the American Conservatory of Music 
in Chicago, February 18. The following composers were rep- 
resented on the Arthur Foote, J. B. Campbell, 
Wilson G. Smith, F. Lynes, Templeton Strong, P. C. Lutkin, 
F. A. Porter, B. O. Klein, William Mason, A. Whiting and E. 
L. Mattoon, 


program : 


FOREICN NOTES. 


er a owe 

—Minnie Hauk has sold her chateau near Basle 

and bought the Villa Triebschen, on Lake Lucerne, which 

was the residence of Wagner at the time when he composed 
‘* Siegfried.” 

——The hundredth performance of « The Flying 
ing Dutchman”’ The 
first performance there took place by command of the late 
King Ludwig I. and under Wagner’s personal direction on 


December 4, 1864. 


was given at Munich on the 30th ult. 





~The site for the erection of the Weber monu- 
ment at Eutin, his native city, has finally been agreed upon. 
It will be placed in the middle of some public grounds called 
‘Eichenheim,”’ situated in the neighborhood of the city. 
The inauguration festivities are to take place on June 30 
and July 1 next. 

—Says the London « Figaro:” With asmile that was 
childlike and bland! 
pany, I understand, held a meeting at Liverpool on Monday 


The members of the Carl Rosa Com- 
raised for 
They 


a training 


to decide what should be done with the amount 
the projected memorial to the late Mr. Carl Rosa. 
agreed that the money should not be devoted to 
scholarship at any institution ; and in this, taking into con 
sideration more or less recent experience in such matters, 
they were doubtless well advised. Instead, it the 
motion of Mr. McGuckin, seconded by Mr. Goosens, decided 
that the sum should go to form a sick and superannuation 
At any rate 


was, on 


fund for members of the Carl Rosa Company. 
it is better that the necessities of poverty stricken operatic 
stars should be relieved in this fashion than in the manner 
much in vogue with eminent and well paid but aged foreign 
ers, of passing around the hat for the charity of Englishmen. 

—The Vienna Imperial Opera House celebrated, 
by a festival performance, on the 26th ult., the centenary 
anniversary of the first production of Mozart’s opera ‘ Cosi 
fan Tutte.’”” The work was brought out at Vienna on Jan- 
uary 26, 1790, and, including the above festival perform 
96 


House times 


during the hundred Of the 
operas of Mozart the Vienna Court Opera gave the following 


ance, was given at the Imperial Opera 


years just elapsed. other 


number of performances: ‘Il Seraglio,’’ produced for the 
first time on July 16, 1782, was altogether performed up to 
date 162 times; ‘‘ Der Schauspieldirector,’”’? produced Feb- 
ruary 11, 1786, 39 times ; ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro,’’ pro 
duced May 1, 1786, 323 times ; 
May 7, 1788, 475 times ; ‘‘ Titus,’? produced March 31, 1795, 
and given for the last time on April 5, 1883, 84 times ; ‘* The 
Magic Flute,’”’ from February 24, 1801, to December 8, 1889, 
389 times ; ‘‘Idomeneo,’’ from May 13, 1806, to March 29, 


Besides these operas Mozart’s ‘* Requiem 


‘*Don Giovanni,’’ produced 


1883, 19 times. 
Mass” was twice produced at the Vienna Court Opera House, 
viz., on June 29, 1880, and on April 6, 1883, that alto 
gether 1,589 Mozart performances were given there during 


zhe period from July 16, 1782, to January 26, 1890. 


so 


—A “ Herald” correspondent had a pleasant chat 


last Saturday afternoon with Miss Sybil Sanderson, the 
charming American prima donna, who has become so _ pop- 
ular with the Parisians during hershort engagement at the 
Opéra Comique. 

‘Is it true, Miss Sanderson, as I hear it reported,’’ asked 
the representative of the ‘‘Herald,’’ “that you have re- 
signed from the Opéra Comique?”’ 

‘‘Well, yes,’’ replied the American cantatrice ; ‘I 
My 


the hundredth performance of 


am 
free from the Opéra Comique. contract with Mr. Para- 


vey ended with ‘ Esclar- 


monde.’ Iam now on such terms that I can sing in ‘Es- 
clarmonde’ if I wish, or I can decline, just as I choose.”’ 
‘*Were you contented with your opera engagement ?’ 
‘*Yes, the public received me very kindly and my con. 
nection with the company was pleasant from first to last.’’ 
‘* May I inquire as to your plans for the future? ”’ 
‘Il am considering a proposition to sing at Moscow and 
I have been offered an engagement at the 
Ritt and Gail- 


St. Petersburg. 
opera here, to begin in September, Messrs. 
hard want me to create the leading role in Massenet’s new 
opera, ‘Le Mage.’ Ialso have an offer from London, but 
as yet I have not decided upon any of these proposals.’’ 
——Robert Strakosch, son of the late Maurice Stra- 
kosch, arrived in Paris last Friday after an absence of two 
years as manager of Miss Nikita, whom he left two weeks 
ago in Russia, and is in Paris managing the great Austrian 
pianiste, Sophie Menter, who was to be the soloist at the 
Lamoureux concert last Sunday. She is a pupil and fol- 
lower of Liszt, whose selections she played on that occa 
sion. 
When Mr. Strakosch was asked why he left Nikita he 
There may be a 


said: ‘*I cannot answer that question. 


lawsuit. I shall remain quiet unless she chooses to speak. 
In that case I shall have something to say.”’ 

‘* Have you given up managing Italian opera? ”’ 

‘No, not at all. But I have learned that opera companies 
with stars do not pay. I may open with Italian opera in 
St. Petersburg next season, but I shall not engage stars, but 


shall have a good, first-class company all round. 





‘Concert tours in Europe do not pay, either. The peo- 


| hear that his expenses are $10,000 a 


ple require a first-class orchestra and other attractions be 


side the star. You cannot name a re al rich manager to me. 
Even Abbey, I am sure, will not make money this year in 
Patti 


day, 


ind Tamagno. I 


Patti’s 


America with his two great stars, 


includin “ 


salary. She is the greatest operat ittraction, but stars 


are too well paid in these days. A manager works hard, 


the stars make the money, and he is left. 


“My father was the first to begin these high rates for 


never made any 


money 


paying stars, and that is why he 


day will come when chief attractions and 


shall 
fortnight and then go to London for the se 
Mr. Strakosch is staying at the Hotel Bellevue 


I believe that the 


stars will receive equal salaries. | remain in Paris a 


ison.”’ 





HOME NEWS. 


> 
Mr.Charles Abercrombie conducted a successful 
‘¢ The Messiah ”’ 


performan e of in Rochester, January 30 


-Next Monday evening Mr. J. V. Flagler, of the 
Utica Conservatory of Music, will deliver t 
ture on Frederick Chopin 


Mr. Michael 


last Thursday night, at 


gave a successful concert 


Banner g 


the Berkeley Lyceum, before a 
large and fashionable audience 

Miss Augusta Lowell gave an organ recital last 
Monday afternoon at the Church of the Incarnation, Madi 
son-ave. and Thirty-third-st. 

—The of the Schubert Club takes 
place to-morrow evening at the Lenox Lyceum. Mr. Morti 
mer Wiske the Philharmonic Cl i 

Mr. August Hyllested 
Monday evening in Burlington, Vt., and played compositions 
Bach, 
sohn and Chopin. 
The fourth Mr. HH. E. 
place afternoon at Steinway Hall. 
Mr. 


first concert 


will conduct and 


gave a piano recifal last 


by Beethoven, Gluck, Handel, 


of Krehbiel’s lectures 


this The sub 


akes 


ject is ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,’’ and Anton Seidl will, of 


course, preside at the piano. 


—The next meeting of the North American Saen- 


been appointed at Cleveland in 1893, the bien 


} 


peen 


gerbund has 


nial sessions having abandoned, after a long discussion 


at the recent New Orleans session. 

—Mr. Carl Fique 
concerts, the first of which took place yesterday evening 
at the Hall of Work, Br The 


dates for the two remaining concerts March | 


announces three subscription 


Union for Christian oklyn. 


are 25 and 
April 29 respectively. 
——At the request of many of the subscribers, the 


third Cambridge, Mass., concert, by the Kneisel Quartet, to 
have been given in Star Hall, on February 27, is postponed 
till April 17. 
nounced. 

The 
ot 


from $300,000 to 


on April 3, 


as an 


Their next concert will be 
certificate of the increase 
Music Hall Company of New Yorl 


$600,000, $50 shares, was 


stock the 
in 
‘ash “nts 


County Clerk’s office last week. ¢ paym 


$15 have been made on the stock already issued 

——The Grand Opera House at Milwaukee, built and 
owned by Herman Nunnemacher, has been bought by Capt. 
Fred. Pabst, the brewer, who will convert it into a German 
theatre, and so change and remodel it that it will be one of 
he finest opera houses of the kind in this country. The price 
paid by Captain Pabst was $125,000 

——At the seventeenth Boston Symphony Orches- 
Mr. Rafael 


Joseffy was the soloist and played with his accustomed su 


tral Concert, last Saturday night, in Boston, 
cess Liszt’s A major concerto. Weber’s overture to *‘ Oberon 
and C. 
orchestral selections. 
The 


paper apropos of a recent concert given in that city : 


Villiers Stanford’s ‘Irish Symphony” were the 


following item appeared in a Chicago 


There was a large attendance last night at the concert given at Central 


Music Hall, under the auspices of the Chicago Musical College, for the 





THE NEW YORK REED CLUB 


SECOND SEASON. 


; : Mr. F. RUCQUOY. 
Late of Pasdeloup Concerts, Paris. 
OBOE, . ‘ 4 ‘ : Mr. A 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 

; ‘ Mr. | 
Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
HORN, Mr. A. HACKEBARTH 

Soloist of Thomas’ Orchestra. 
; Mr. J. HELLEBERG. 

Adelina Patti’s Concert Company, 

AND 
Miss VIRGINIA RIDER, Pianist. 


FLUTE, ‘ ° 
TREPTE. 
CLARINET, SCHREURS, 
FRENCH 

BASSOON, 


Late of 


For engagements for the Club or any of its members, apply to 





L. MELBOURNE, Manager, Chickering Hall. 
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Puy Bene 


rume 


fit Association fund. It was a treat to all present, both vocal 
ntal performances being received with such favor as to win 
rty applause Mr. I 


wan, and 


uis Falk gave the opening with a double num- 
Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff followed with Liszt's 


n German) * Kennst du das Land?" A sonata for the piano by 
He 1 was Mr. August Hyllested’s first production, and he subse- 
rendered his mazurka, impromptu and polonaise, for which he 
warded with a recall Phe other artists of the evening were Joseph 
er, with Wieniawski's “ Faust Fantasia” for violin; J. Allen 
Pre h, who sang rhe Two Grenadiers,’ and the Schumann Lady 
hua t a vocal selection The audience was fully appreciative of all 
r rt id its magnitude assured a genuine benefit for the pupils 
whom the fund was established 
The city of Scranton, Pa., is suffering from a 
team trombone This instrument was invented by a Mr. 
! im forthe amusement of himself and the entertain 
rtainof his neighbors. It first broke upon the still 
ranton about 60’clock one morning two monthsago, 
tled the whole city from centre to circumference, and | 
er the mountains for 20 miles away. Next door 
ic Areade is the Westminster, one of the leading hotels 
the city, and the guests rushed from their rooms and 
hite clad figures appeared at the window and were seen 
illy climbing down the fire escapes, The next morn- 
it was repeated, and the city and surrounding country 
to the tune of ** Shall We Gather at the River.’’ There 
same frightened crowds at the windows of the 
| the neighboring houses. Bottles, boots, shoes, 


ricks and boards fell like hail from the surrounding 


»ws in the vicinity of the trombone. Women fainted 
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and men raved, cursed, pulled their hair and shook their 
fists at the offending musical instrument. It was finally de- 
cided by those most seriously affected to lay the matter be- 
fore Judge Gunster, and to ask him to grant an injunction 


He had 


under advisement for some time and last week 


restraining the playing of the mighty trombone. 
the case 
gave his decision. The trombone might play, but only ‘ at 
such times and in such a manner that the noise will not be 
a nuisance to others.”’ 








Music in Baltimore. 
Ba.timore, February 16, 1890. 


” in which 


OUR edétorial ‘““D’Albert and Cincinnati, 
you referred to the poor manners of foreigners who come to this 


country to make money and while residing here take particular pains to 


| ridicule many features of life here which they neither understand nor appre- 


ciate has aroused considerable talk, for there are instances on record here 
that fit exactly with the experiences you describe. 

There is a foreign musician here who would not even purchase a sock or 
a tie in the United States, and who openly boasts of this ; and another, a 
singing teacher (God save the mark! for he would not be able to earn $1 a 
week in Germany), who consumes a greater part of his time in severely 
denouncing everything that is American, Don't these people see that they 
are casting a poor reflection upon the whole German people, who are sup- 
posed to be polite and courteous, and cannot be such paragons of 
politeness if their representatives are really to the manner born? 

Is it not probable that many of these so-called foreign patriots “ left 
their country for their country’s good,” for if they behaved there as they 
do here it gives good reason for their apparent banishment. This kind of 


action on the part of foreigners who come here voluntarily, who are de- 





cently received, who make a great deal of money and who are constantly 
“running down "’ the United States and its people is at the bottom of 
much of the Know Nothing spirit for which this section particularly has 
been distinguished. 

On Friday night the Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a largely attend- 
ed concert at the Lyceum. The “ Coriolanus’’ overture and Mendels- 
sohn’s ** Italian’’ symphony were the leading numbers. Let me say that 
the periodical visit of this organization to this city is a perfect boon to the 
musical people here. Our local musicians have very little opportunity to 
practice at symphonic work, and cannot perform any without such prac 
tice ; consequently the Boston Symphony concerts are the events looked 
for most. 

Kneisel’s Quartet gave the fourth chamber music concert last evening. 
Mrs, Ortmann, a local soprano with natural talents and an excellent voice, 
assisted. 

“The Gondoliers’’ opens at Ford's Monday night. 
pany. 


It is Stetson’s com- 
Hans Suick. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
GRAND OPERA IN GERMAN. 
Wednesday, February 26th, at 8. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAGNER CYCLUS. 
Only Performance of 
WAGNER’S OPERA, 

— RIENZI — 


“Thursday, Feb. 27, | Only Performance of 
NORMA. 


LEHMANN BENEFIT. ae 
Friday, | Last Performance of 
Feb. 28. The Flying Dutchman. 
MATINEE, | Last Performance of 
Saturday, March 1. AIDA. 
§™ Seats now on sale for all Wagner Operas. 
Box Office Open Daily from 9 till 6. 
2 Steinway's Pianos used exclusively. 























HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








~o . ~o~ 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > ( AA NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 


=> SS) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 











Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 





Particulars on application to 








Sole Agents for the United , 
States and Canada, 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. YY rrr rT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
26 Warren St., New York 














HE only practical 
the 


market 


machine of 
kind on the 
to-day. Handles both 
Upright and Square 
Pianos with equal facil- 
ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 


dled. 





SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 


TO 








Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN 


CONCORD, W. Ez. 


the Prescott, 


children. 
THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE| house can be done with it. 
A w, | from directions. Prints capitals, 
AS UPRIGHT a FN CES %s | figures and characters, 


ESTABLISHED 
— 1836.—_— 


CO., 









ARE WE ON THE EVE OF A REVO- 
LUTION ? 








oO 


This question seems rather startling at 
first blush. 
cal or social revolution, ending in blood. 
We simply mean a revolution of practical 
usefulness. 
business world about to abandon the old 
fashion use of penmanship in conducting 
letters of correspondence and substitute 
the much more speedy, plain and practical 
form of type written letters? 
say that it looks very much that way. 

Good, careful, neat penmanship requires 
much time to learn and great pains to pre- 
serve, while an ordinary person can learn to 
use the MERRITT | 
an hour, and the writing being produced 
by metal type, is plain as print from first 
to last 
business letters per day may be written. 

Why, then, should a poor boy or girl 
spend from six months to a year to learn 
penmanship, which bids fair to become a 
lost art in view of the onward march of the 
MERRITT Typewriter, costing only $15 


complete ? 
This is exact copy of The MERRITT'S work. 
equal to that of any High Priced Typewriter. 


lieves fatigue from steady use of pen. 
spelling and punctuation. 


But we do not mean a politi- 


Is the great commercial and 


We must 


‘ypewriter in half 


while from forty to fifty ordinary 


it 626 
Re- 

Improves 

Interests and instructs 


The entire correspondence of a business 


Learned in a half hour 
small letters, 
78 in all. 


Write for Circulars, Voluntary Testimonials and sworn-to Speed Test of 60 words a minute. 


AGENTS & CANVASSERS IN ALL CITIES & COUNTRIES WANTED. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO., 


59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE wWoRiD. 
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M. T. N. A. 
Derroir, February 24, 1890. 
HE following detailed account of the first 
concert in aid of the orchestral fund has been re- 
ceived by the executive committee. 

It is not merely a matter of interest to every member of 
the association, but one deserving the careful and consider- 
ate attention of every progressive musician. 

‘« The honor of giving thé first public entertainment in the 
United States in behalf of the concert and orchestral en- 
dowment fund of the Music Teachers’ National Association 
belongs to Miss Kate I. Chittenden, the accomplished 
organist of Calvary Baptist Church, New York city. 

‘* The pastor, Rev. Dr. McArthur, and the officers of the 
church manifested such an interest in the educational and 
humanitarian side of the projected fund for insuring the 
adequate performance of American composition at all future 
meetings of the M. T. N. A. that they kindly placed the 
lecture room of Calvary Church at the command of Miss 
Chittenden, who engaged a number of solo artists and 
organized a chorus consisting of the church choir and an 
auxiliary chorus of twenty-five voices, and prepared a pro- 
gram of seven solo numbers and a cantata, ‘ Eugenia on an 
Event on the Shore,’ words by Charles Barnard and mu- 
sic by Albert Ross Parsons, president of the M. T. N. A. 

‘The co-operating artists were Mrs. E. Hartz, soprano ; 
Mrs. J. W. Macy, contralto, and Miss May E. Smith, flutist, 
and Messrs. A. G. Thies, tenor; C. J. Bushell, baritone ; 
Eugene Weiner (New York Philharmonic Club), flute; Adolph 
Hartdegen (Thomas Orchestra), violoncello; J. Williams 


Macy, reader, and Paul Ambrose, accompanist. 

‘The attendance was large and to the end the audience 
enthusiastic. 

‘‘At the conclusion of the program, which the artists and 
chorus executed with great skill and manifest interest and 
which was received with hearty applause throughout, the 
Rev. Dr. felicitous remarks com- 
mending the cause which the proceeds of the entertainment 


McArthur made some 


were intended to promote, and then called upon Mr. Par, 
sons, who was in the audience, for a few words. In re- 
sponse Mr. Parsons said : 

‘© * Rev. Dr. MCARTHUR AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN—As 
far as I know, this is the very first public entertainment 
which has been given in aid of the proposed concert and or- 
chestral and endowment fund of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. It is gratifying to have this first con- 
cert for the purpose in question given in New York city, for 
it encourages the hope that as New York goes in this mat- 
ter so evidently will go the nation. But furthermore, in 
view of the fact that ‘‘ music both began and ends in reli- 
gion,” it is particularly gratifying to have this first concert 
in aid of the fund given by a church choir in this church 
lecture room ; for 1t seems to say that music and religion, 
which God hath joined together, the great Baptist Church 
for one proposes to let no man put asunder.’ 

** At the close of Mr. Parsons’ remarks, which were received 
with hearty applause, the Rev. Dr. McArthur invited the 
audience into the church proper, which had been specially 
lighted for the purpose, and this afforded all strangers pres- 
ent an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the beau- 
tiful and costly auditorium.” 

Thus has the ball been set rolling by one of the loyal 
members of the M. T. N. A. Miss Chittenden’s brave and 
successful initiative challenges the emulative of her fellow 
members in the association far and wide. 
conservatories, 

Miss Chitten- 
den must not be left long in her present glory as sole cham- 


Organists, vocalists, instrumentalists, 


&c., of America, the time is ripe for action. 


pion of the great enterprise resolved upon by the association, 
at Philadelphia, on July 6 last. 
J. H. Haun, 
A. A. STANLEY, 
F. H. PEASE, 


(te Committee, M. T. N. A. 








Mr. Stanton Talks About Opera. 
AST Sunday’s “ Herald” contains the follow- 
ing interesting ‘‘ points’? on the German opera in this 
city : 

An unsophisticated person would never imagine how 
much labor and work it takes to present a new opera to the 
New York public. A grand opera is not like an ordinary 
production or play, and much deliberation and discretion 
must be exercised in selecting a new musical work, as the 
cost of producing it is, roughly speaking, fifty times greater 
than it would be for a play, and in many cases much more. 
Then, even if an opera does meet with success it can only 
be presented occasionally, while a successful play is always 
sure of a long run ; and if the opera be a failure there is a 
tremendous amount of work done for nothing and a large 
financial loss. 

Of course the first thing to be done toward bringing out a 
new opera is its selection, and after long and careful delib- 
eration a choice is made fully one and in some cases two 
or three years before the time intended for its production. 
In the selection a great deal has to be considered, and some 
of the chief questions a manager has to ask himself are : 

1. Will it please my audience ? 

2. Will it suit the capabilities of my company ? 

3. What will be the cost of its production? 

The second question is not such a difficult one to answer 
in the case of the Metropolitan Opera House, as the com- 





pany is fully capable of performing any standard operatic 


work. 
manager’s mind when he chooses a new work. 


Still there are always certain special reasons in the 
Perhaps a 
certain part would especially well suit a certain member of 
his company and thus insure its success, and this is not in- 
frequently the case. Finding novelties for the operatic 
stage is not the easiest work in the world, and many are the 
difficulties and troubles that beset a manager in his endeav- 
ors to get new attractions. After the selection is made the 
director must see his publishers and make all arrangements 
for the material for the work (as the music and parts are 
termed), come to agreements concerning royalties, take 
steps to protect his rights to the opera, and various other 
little details. The material is then handed to the chief 
musical conductor to look over and correct. The director 
then calls a meeting of his cabinet, which consists of the 
musical director, stage manager, scenic artist, costumer 
and various heads of departments, and explains the new 
work to them and tells them what he wants in regard to the 
staging of the opera. 

By this time the opera has to be ‘‘cast,”’ 
of the company are notified to study the parts and be ready 


and the artists 
to sing them at a certain date. An opera always has to be 
cast double—7. ¢., have two singers for each part, in order 
to avoid a change of opera at the last moment in conse- 
quence of one of the singers being attacked by the operatic 
manager’s dreaded foe, ‘‘a cold.”’ The parts being dis- 
tributed, the next thing in order is to examine and study 
the designs for scenery, costumes, appointments and effects 
as supplied by the heads of departments, all of which have 
to be archzologically correct—approve this, suggest an im- 
provement there, do away with something else, and so on, 
until at last all the models of designs are approved and or- 
ders given to put the work in hand. This requires an im- 
mense force of carpenters, painters, mechanics, modelers, 
tailors, seamstresses, &c. 

The conductor now may have examined the score and 
will suggest certain cuts be made or changes in the libretto, 


| and these suggestions are carefully considered and acted 


upon. 

So far this has all been the preliminary work of produc- 
ing an opera, and the worst part is yet to come. Rehearsals 
are now in order and with them the hard work begins in 
earnest. There are several kinds of rehearsals in an opera 
house, some of which are as follows : Arrangement rehearsal, 
room rehearsal, stage rehearsal, orchestral rehearsal and 
An 


arrangement rehearsal is for the purpose of instructing the 


general rehearsal, which are the five most important 


artists, chorus and supernumeraries in the stage business 
and acting their various parts, and is held on the stage with 
all settings. 
where they study their parts, with an accomplished pianist, 


A room rehearsal is for the singers alone, 
for several hours each day. A stage rehearsal calls for all 
the people concerned in the performance, with a piano on 
the front of the stage, the scenery set and all appointments, 
the director and his assistants taking their posts on the 
stage and issuing such directions as they think advisable. 
An orchestra rehearsal means just what it says. A general 
rehearsal is the great event immediately before the produc- 
tion, and is to all appearances a performance. Everybody 


is dressed in costume as for a performance. No one is 


allowed on the stage unless actually concerned, and the 


curtain is raised and lowered at the commencement and 
finish of each act exactly as if the house was crowded with 
people. 

These are only the most important rehearsals, and are but 
a few of what have to be attended to. There are chorus 
and ballet rehearsals, processions to be arranged, scenery 
rehearsals with the different lights, &c., and in operas in 
which there have to be certain effects there must be special 
rehearsals for these —for instance, the dragon in ‘Sieg- 
fried ’’ and the forge and lights in the first act of the same 
opera; the sand storm in the ‘‘Queen of Sheba,’’ which 
had some thirty rehearsals before it was pronounced satis- 
The first scene of ‘Rheingold,’ with the Rhein 
maidens swimming around beneath the water, had numer- 


factory. 


ous rehearsals, and many difficulties had to be overcome, 
not the smallest of which was that the maidens frequently 
became seasick from the motions which they were obliged 
All these draw- 
backs have to be conquered and attention given to every 


to perform and unable to finish their parts. 


little detail in order to avoid catastrophe on the first night. 
And then, no matter how much care is taken to prevent 
accidents, sometimes they will happen and cause the opera 
to be changed on the very eve of its production. 

While rehearsals are in progress each day the director 
makes a tour of the house, visiting the paint bridge, the 
wardrobe, the property rooms, the armory, the electrician’s 
room, and notes how the work is progressing in the various 
departments. He also attends all the different rehearsals 
and makes any changes which he thinks would improve the 
performance in general. 

Another important feature that demands attention is the 
stage grouping and pictures, which must be artistic and 
pleasing to the eye. The slightest defect in the arrange- 
ment of color or detail of costume would mar the beauty 
of an otherwise perfect picture. In arranging such stage 
tableaux as the ‘‘Death of Siegfried,” in ‘Die Gotter- 
dammerung,”’ infinite study has to be given to the pose and 





demeanor of every person concerned, and care taken that 
nothing couid possibly affect the sad grandeur of one of the 
most impressive scenes ever placed upon the operatic stage. 
Other noteworthy stage pictures are the tableau at the 
finale of the first act of the ‘‘Queen of Sheba,’’ when there 
are nearly six hundred people on the stage; the group of 
Dutch maidens with their spinning wheels in the second act 


of **The the 


‘« Aida,’’ and the various tableaux in 


Flying Dutchman ;”’ procession scene in 
‘‘ Ferdinand Cortez,”’ 
which was produced two years ago. 

ast inattention 


bold Tre- 


repre- 


Opera being the highest form of art the le 
to details such as these is fatal and stands out in 
lief, completely overshadowing the beauties of the 
sentation. Owing to the impracticability of the opera li- 
brettist it is extremely difficult at times to avoid being 
ridiculous, and often does the director have to cut out an 
effect at the last rehearsal rather than risk a contretemps on 
the night of performance. 

The actual expense of producing and maintaining grand 
Take, 


personnel involves some five hundred persons. 


opera is enormous. for instance, an opera whose 


The 


Then come the dan- 


extra 
ballet girls get about $8 a week each. 
cers. Their salaries range from $20 to $40 a week, accord 
ing to their attainments. 

The premicre danseuses command large pay, say from 
$500 to $600 a month. The salaries of the artists vary. 
The highest figure I have ever heard of having been paid a 
to Patti. The largest 


amount ever paid a male singer that I know of was to 


prima donna was $5,000 a night 


Gayarre while he was in South America. He received $2,000 
for each performance. 


Then again, the cost of costuming is very great. Of 


course we furnish all the ballet girls with costumes. These 


we make right here, and by doing so save large sums of 
money. Occasionally, however, when pressed for time, we 


are compelled to employ the services of outside costumers. 
wardrobe 


These dresses are all taken charge of by mis 


We have on hand ne 
these 


But when a radical depar 


tresses and wardrobe masters. Ww Ove! 


five thousand costumes. Of course many of will 


answer for almost any opera. 
ture is made in the way of locality, the whole piece must 
be set with entirely new scenery, costumes and properties. 

In such cases the expense of production is necessarily 
very heavy. 

It also takes more time to train the cheruses in such casts, 
as they have to familiarize themselves with many new 
features. 

The Metropolitan Opera House possesses every facility 
for scene painting, as well as machine shop and blacksmith 
forges. 

This system of making our own properties is one of great 
economy and convenience, as everything can be made not 
only cheaper, but exactly as we want it. 


The future of 


America is Italian opera will 


and success German 
The 
come again to stay, nor will it ever again in my opinion 
to 
clined to doubt if it will ever be produced 
the 


near future. 


present opera in 


indeed assured. never 


come up what it once was, and furthermore I am in 


in this country 
on same scale as the German ; at any rate, not in the 
The American opera going public is by far the most criti- 


cal and the hardest to please of all nationalities. They 
travel extensively over the European Continent and attend 
the operas in the different cities there, consequently the 
knowledge of music becomes not only broad and varied, 
but severely critical. 

The Germans go to Paris occasionally, to Vienna rarely, 
and to London seldom. They, therefore, do not get so gen- 
eral an idea of opera as do Americans. 

In regard to the discussion, lately arisen, between box 
holders and orchestra patrons, that isa question that does 
not lie in the realm of the to settle and will 
right itself. 


have occurred in this matter as the newspapers have charged. 


management 


I do not think, however, so many disputes 


The public at large have no conception of the petty-criti 
cisms and complaints to which the management is sub- 
jected. For instance, on one occasion a man came into my 
box and, with great concern depicte@ on his face, informed 
me that one of the ‘‘ make believe”’ priests in a scene from 
‘*Rienzi’’ had a wedding ring on. Of course, we saw to it 
immediately that the objectionable and inconsistent ring 
was removed at once. 

It is a somewhat rare thing to find performers who em 
body the combined faculties of singing and acting. 
however, we have been most fortunate in securing. 

Another question which Iam asked frequently is as to 
whether much jealousy exists among the singers. In the 
whole course of my experience I have seen very little. They 
are, as a rule, kind and sympathetic, rejoicing in each 
other’s triumphs and sympathizing with their failures. 

The well up members of the profession generally save 
money and frequently acquire large fortunes. 

In regard to the profits of grand opera, they are small, if 
any. The opera itself does not make any money. All de 
ficiencies between the actual receipts and expenses have to 
be made up by the boxholders. 

The largest amount ever received at the box office of the 
Metropolitan Opera House was at Abbey’s benefit, when the 
receipts were $40,000. On one ‘first night,’’ for opera 
proper, $13,000 was taken in, and on the following night 
$4,000, and this is a fair criterion of the falling off in re- 
ceipts after the first night. This is inclusive of box holders. 

A number of persons representing $4,700 is all this theatre 
will accommodate at our prices. The total expenses of the 
Metropolitan Opera House average $475,000 a year. 


These, 
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piano, the Malcolm Love, are A. H. Rintelman & 


Co., who ordered 50 of these beautiful instruments. 


Mr. Love is expected in New York to-day. 


Hie Dominion Organ and Piano Company, of Bow 
manville, Canada, is considering the advisability 


of the | 


lant Toronto. Officers 


lar 
\ 
i 


to 
] visited the latter city and in- 


’ hay t 
any Ve ile 


ected sites for a proposed factory building. 


= 

LEXNANDER KRELL has left Boston and will 
A locate in his native city to embark in the piano 
cturing business with his brother, Albert Krell, 

the tirm to be known, we believe, as A. Krell & 
the Mr. Alexander Krell is an expert piano 


the 
ot 


two brothers, sons of the veteran 
Cincinnati, Mr. Albert Krell, will no 
» a successful trade in that city. Some East- 


der, and 
ino ealer 
bt ck 
ive 


orkmen hi been engaged by the Krells to be 


ed in the Cincinnati factory. 
—_ 


have frequently referred to a prospective piano 


I 
W factory at Fort Worth, Tex., and now learn that 


Collins & At of that place, are the projectors 


H. 


Dallas, has remarked that he had an offer 


mstrong, 


of the sch Geo, C. Manners, a tuner for C. 


eme, 
Edwards, of 
of $250a month from Collins & Armstrong to take 


of the factory to be established at Forth Worth. 


Lumber, fuel and everything necessary for piano mak- 
ng would have to be imported into Texas from other 
sections, and we fail to find how piano making could 


be made profitable down there. 


tecthk 


p* ITECTION does not signify nonsense, and a pro- 


reader of the music trade papers would find no diffi- | 


culty in coming to these conclusions, while a student 


of the theory might soon become a thorough free 


trader if he made it an object to read our so-called pro- 


tection contemporaries. 
favor of protection can be utilized as a weapon for the 
his number of THE MUSICAL 
COURISR shows up the dense ignorance of the men 


of free trade. 


defens« 


who have the temerity to enter upon the discussion 


I: Chicago representatives of the new Waterloo | 


nist is not necessarily a fool, and yet a casual 


Every argument they use in | 


of the abstruse question of political economy called 
protection, 


R. SAMUEL HAMILTON, of Pittsburgh, was in 
M the city last week. Mr. Hamilton has been do- 
ing a remarkably large trade with Decker & Brothers’ 
grands and uprights, and the demand for these pianos 
in his territory is unabated. 





W HILE some trade may be attracted by advertising 
low grade pianos on low monthly payments, 
‘ : ik : 
| we do not believe it good policy for the Ludden & 
| 





Bates house to advertise the «Chickering pianos, only 
$2 weekly,” 
the payments are arranged, to advertise ‘Chickering 


in the Savannah papers. No matter how 
pianos, only $2 weekly,” is bad policy. 


~- 

VERY time Mr. Gildemeester makes it his particu- 
E lar object to recommend a firm's credit, especial- 
/ly when such a firm sells the Chickering piano and 
asks for much and extended credit, it behooves all 
make careful 


the other creditors of the same firm to 
inquiries and try to ascertain the nature of the special 
inside private arrangement that exists between Gilde- 
meester and the firm he recommends. The history 
(of the failures in which Gildemeester figured as a 
creditor, with special preferences of one or the other 
kind, should be sufficient evidence of the judicious 
character of this warning. 


ETAIL business all along Fifth-ave. and Union-sq. 
R has been very dull for the past week, a condition 
which we believe exists all over the country. It is of 
course to be expected that the retail trade should be 
quiet at this time of the year, but the present dullness 
is so marked as'to be unusual. Renting business is, to 
use the word of a Fifth-ave. salesman, “dead,” and the 
only customers who wander into the quiet warerooms 





these days are people who want to buy pianos on 
ridiculously low payments and long time. A few 
good, bright days will change the whole aspect of 
things and all may be happy yet. 


N referring to the vote of the House of Representa- 
| tives on Monday, which favored Chicago for the 
world’s fair, Mr. William Steinway is reported in yes- 
terday’s New York “ Herald” as follows : 


GENEROUS IN DEFEAT. 

** As a New Yorker,”’ said Mr. William Steinway, who subscribed $50,000 
to the guarantee fund, “ I am very sorry that Chicago has beaten us, but 
as a patriotic American I shall do my best to make the fair a success in 
Chicago, and that is what I think we should all strive to do. 

“I have my opinion concerning the part that politics has played in 
this business, but it will do no good to talk of that now. I know from 
personal experience and observation that in the Northwest there is intense 
feeling against New York, and if politics had been left out we should still 
have found it hard work to beat Chicago.” 


HE “Sun” asks whether Talmage is a humbug. 
T He traveled to the Holy Land with the greatest 
humbug in the music trade, the Honorable Beatty, of 
Washington (N.G.). Mr. Beatty used the fact as an 
advertisement for his fraud organ—-a rank low grade 
instrument made for him by someone who is ashamed 
The music trade has 





to put his own name upon it. 
considered it curious that Talmage did not repudiate 
that humbug, Beatty, but the “ Sun's 
embrace the answer to that query. 


” 


question might 








AYS our esteemed contemporary the Chicago 
“Presto,” in speaking of the recent occupancy of 
the old Lindeman factory by Jacobs Brothers : 


They may now be fairly considered the successors to the Lindeman busi- 
ness. All Lindeman & Sons’ models, scales, patterns, tools, cases, unfin- 
ished sounding boards, &c., have been purchased by them, and they will 
| complete several hundred Lindeman pianos, both grand and upright. 

There appears to be some controversy as to the Lindeman name, but what 
Jacobs Brothers have the orange. What do they care about 


is ina name? 
the rind ? 
An entirely different view of this matter may be 
gained by the perusal of an article on the same sub- 
ject in another column of this issue. Jacobs Brothers 
bought up some few component parts of Lindeman 


| pianos which were sold at public auction. They are 





about to put upon the market a stenciled piano of 
the rankest order, and we hereby warn all dealers not 
to be persuaded that a piano made by them and 
marked Lindeman is anything else than a rotten sten- 
cil fraud. Our contemporary continues : 


They (Jacobs Brothers) have at the present time three factories, viz., 
the old Meister factory on Thirty-sixth-st., the lease of which expires this 
May; the old Schubert factory purchased by them last year, which was 
partly destroyed by fire a short time ago, and will, they expect, be leased 
and their grand new home. 


They have not three factories. The old factory on 
Thirty-sixth-st. has not been occupied by them for 
years, except for a short time after the fire in the old 
Schubert factory in Fortieth-st., previous to their re- 
moval to their present quarters. Whatever rights 
they may own in the Thirty-sixth-st. and the Fortieth- 
st. places do not qualify them to be classed as occu- 
pying three factories, any more than their boarding 
their horses in a barn would qualify them to be 
classed as livery stable keepers—an occupation, by 
the way, to which they would be better suited than to 
the making of pianos, judging from their Lindeman 


scheme. 

ESSRS. F. A. NORTH & CO., of Philadelphia, 
M Pa., write to us, under date of February 21; 
“We have sold, on the 18th inst., our entire sheet 
music business to the Oliver Ditson Company. We 
made a handsome profit on the transaction, and shall 
use the entire capital derived from the sale in extend- 
ing our piano and organ business.” As the music 
catalogue controlled by Messrs. F. A. North & Co., as 
is well known, was of great value we have to congrat- 
ulate them upon having disposed of it at a handsome 
profit, and we must look to them now to show what 
can be done in the piano manufacturing business in 
Philadelphia. They have been identified with the 
making of the Lester piano from its first introduction, 
and under the competent financial management of 
Mr. C. E. Ellsbree they have made so profitable a 
venture with this enterprise that it appears to us they 
were well warranted in ridding themselves of the de- 
tail work of a sheet music department which could 
but have hampered them in their larger schemes in 
the piano business. THE MUSICAL COURIER has be- 
fore spoken of the Lester piano, has told how success- 
ful it has been and how excellent an instrument it is, 
and we now hope to see Messrs. F. A. North & Co. 
in a position to push it for all there is in it and 
to catch which, we un- 
derstand, they are very much behind. Mr. Miller, 
who has charge of the business management, is a 


up with their orders, in 


shrewd and active salesman. 

E do not propose to devote any great space to 
W the Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. tuning pin 
question, and as to Mr. Goepel’s literary efforts, as 
shown in his circulars, the less said the better. One 
suggestion, however, we consider apropos at_ this 
time, and that is a comparison between the latest and 
all preceding methods of Mr. Goepel in his opera- 
tions in the piano trade, 

It has always been that gentleman’s custom to take 
a specialty and make a hit with it in price, but he suc- 
cessfully met such a sacrifice by enhancing the cost 
of other articles offered, and thus made the average 
of prices asked and secured always higher than his 
competitors’ prices. Manufacturers can readily dis- 
cover how this has been accomplished by comparing 
the prices and quality of his wares with those of other 
supply houses. This shrewd practice was generally 
applied through the great staples in the line, the arti- 
cles of high art always costing high with Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. They could even up on certain 
articles because they always had the furniture trade 
at hand as an outlet. It was also so with their music 
wire, with their tuning pins, with their hardware, &c.; 
but they always equalized profits with averages and 
the thing worked well. But it might as well be un- 
derstood by those firms who up to date did not under- 
stand how Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co, could fre- 
quently afford to offer such bargains (?). 
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The Superiority of the "SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 











Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CoO., RRinutacturere 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“az NEW ENGLAND.PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, O98 FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 
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SNOISIO WNALLAVIG ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements 


Patent Graad Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
uffier, Harmonic Scale, 
Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


461, 103, 65 161 West s0th Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 





WEGMAN & CO. 


Piano Manufacturers. 


A’ L our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


i tone Sea, 18. =. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave, and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hearand inspect this charming instrument 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


AGENTS PROTECTED! ! 


BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


ADDRESS 


TRADE SUPPLIED! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES 


MASON & RISCHEi, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


DO NOT BUY UNTIL cdiaie THE 
New Burdett Organ List. 
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J, & GC, FISCHER PIANOS, = 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


79,000 





P} 


TONE @ DURABILITY ¢ 





ows OFFICES AND W4AREROOMS! G+ 


110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. f 





NOW IN UGE. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


ai ind 

ERE I am again engaged in the unprofitable 
H work of looking at some of the trade papers 
With all the news taken from last week’s MUSICAI 
COURIER, just as | said. In this office the modus opfer- 
andi imilar to that in vogue in all first-class publi- 


Everything is divided into departments, 


cation othces, 


ind the news department is distinct and separate, of 


11 not only see it once again, but if I read the other 


ide papers | must read it again and again. It makes 


a 1 feel pretty bad, particularly the loss of valuable 

tim ind lam therefore going to follow the advice 

me last week by a New England organ manu- 

er, who said: ‘“ You don’t read but two or three 

he music trade papers now. Give up these and 

read none of the others. It'll do you lots of good, 

nd your own will continue to improve still more 
rapidly.’ xe * * 

Mr. Peter Duffy, president of the Schubert Piano 
Company, has been on a business trip through New 
York State, and has made new agencies and sent 

1 to Harlem a lot of orders for Schubert pianos. 
1e factory is in first-class shape, and the pianos are 
irned out in large quantities, the order at Daven- 

wort & Treacy's, the plate founders, being for 42 
plates a week for the present. This order will proba- 
bly be increased to 48 week after April 1. The 
vubert piano has a large trade following in certain 
ections, and Mr. Duffy’s occasional trips tend toward 
ie gradual extension of the present reputation of 
establishment. 
* * * * 

earn that the fire insurance company or com- 

( ho have issued the policies on the building 

partly by Swick and lo« ated on the Southern 
evard have notified the owners that unless 

k vaeates the premises the policies will be can- 

Swick has had several fires, one at Scranton, 

lieve, and the one at Paterson, and his general 

' n known. Below the place he now occu- 
pies there a laundry, and during the dinner hour 

id at other times the laundry girls visit his rooms 
pstairs and he plays upon the instrument. He says 
e st a good many pianos in that manner. 

Chere is a pressing necessity, if the trade cares for the 

of other trades, to open the McEwen carbun- 

cl h 1 blot upon the whole piano trade as it 
now stands, In connection with it there is also a pe- 
culiar transaction amounting to $3,000 worth of pianos 
ecured by McEwen from the Boston Piano Company 
thi rh Geo. W. Carter, a friend of McEwen's, who 
sat the time manager of the Boston Piano Com- 
pany The pianos were shipped from Boston and 


disappeared, some of them having been sold 


at wholesale. It is damaging to the whole trade to 


permit such failures to pass off without investigating 
the concerns and establishing the honesty or dis- 
honesty of the parties involved, and the ease with 
which swindles in this trade can be perpetrated offers 


un excellent inducement for rogues in it to continue 


n it and for outside rogues to come into it. 


a great lot of pianos 
Mr. N. J. 


Brothers are making 


Haine 5 


every week and are doing a rushing trade. 





course, from all the rest. Every item received by 
everyone directly or indirectly connected with the 
er is turned over to the news department. Thus 
gets under my eyes, The “news” is then written 
»ut and the proofs are sent in, which once more puts 
t before me. Then the “ news” appears in the paper 


| Haines, Sr., told me last Wednesday that they have 
| never had such a continuous flow of orders and that 
the prospects were never before soencouraging. The 
publication of a so-called Patti testimonial, given, it is 
said, to a certain piano and published in the other 
trade papers as genuine, will be referred: to again in 
the future in these columns. Mr. Haines has ordered 
his advertisements out of the papers who committed 
the offense, but the editors still keep them agoing. 
Healthy trade journalism, that is ! ° 


** & 


* For the present Mr. James Hollyer will be the 
manager of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company’s New York house, which will open its new 
Fifth-ave. rooms about May 1. Mr. Hollyer has 
been with the Mason & Hamlin Company for more 
than 36 years and is a trusted and honored employé, 
whose judgment is relied upon. Think of 36 years 
with one house! Most of the New York piano manu- 
facturers were not in existence 36 years ago, and only 
three or four of the Boston houses of that time have 
theirsigns out now. To think of 36 years ago is to 
some like a view into ancient history, for it was 
‘‘befoh the war,” and, in fact, before the Crimean war. 
Franklin Pierce was President of these United States 
when Hollyer went with the then firm of Mason 
Brothers, and there have been nine Presidents since, 
of whom all but two are dead, and yet Hollyer lives 
and is at work every day as he was in the ’'50's, ’60’s, 
70's and ’80’s, 
* * & 

I said last week that Wm. E. Wheelock & Co. had 
large resources for money, and were consequently 
very liberal toward their customers and never pressed 
them to any extent. Mr. A. D. Wheelock, the father 
of Wm. E. Wheelock, is the president of the Nassau 
Trust Company, of Brooklyn, and is one of the most 
esteemed citizens of the City of Churches. Through 
this trust company and other Brooklyn fiscal agencies 
who appreciate the solid foundations of the firm of 
Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., they have what practically 
amounts to unlimited financial resources, and can 
“swing” the piano business to its fullest extent. 
Dealers who sometimes have a compunction against 
asking for renewals or accommodations need have no 
fear of wounding the feelings of Wm. E. Wheelock & 
Co., for they are never likely to get into a position 
which could prevent them from getting all the loans 
they want—that is if they need any at all. I verily 
believe that they can get money at less than 6 per 
cent, per annum. 


* *& & 


The Ivers & Pond Piano Company have removed to 
the new and very elaborate and extensive warerooms 
under the Boston Masonic Hall, and the offices have 
the appearance of those of a large bank, while the 
frescoed wareroom is an imposing sight. There is an 
L on Boylston-st., occupied by a corps of stenog- 
People who are still suffi- 
ink 


raphers and typewriters. 
ciently medizval not to know what printer's 
means should inquire 


of the Ivers & Pond 


rooms at Boston and one of the firm of C, C. Harvey 
& Co., who are the proprietors, is not only a most 
accomplished piano salesman but a piano expert, and 
there is nothing about piano construction as well as 
piano peculiarities with which he is not aw courant, 
He is a student of piano touch and piano tone phenom- 
ena, and never feels better than when he has a cus- 
tomer to handle who shows an interest in such 
matters ; it is then that the best qualities of his sales- 
manship come to the surface, for it is then that he 
can get away from the field of the ordinary piano 
platitudes so necessary in the business, and step from 
mere assertion into the domain of demonstration. 
Nothing more forcibly illustrates Gildemeester's nar- 
now minded policy than his willingness to let some 
other institution secure Mr. Smith’s invaluable ser- 
vices. cde ade 

The Vose & Sons Piano Company are making a 
series of improvements in their Tremont-st. ware- 
rooms which will result in better accommodations to 
all interested. The increasing business has necessi- 
tated the engagement of more office force and the 
enlarged office, which will be completed at the end of 
this week, will be twice as large as formerly. The 
warerooms have not been invaded to any extent, as 
the additional room was taken from the rear of the 


building. 


* 


Do you know why so many pianos, especially up- 
rights, sound heavy and are lacking in free vibration 
and in what is known asa free tone? It is because 
they are strung too heavy. The difference of one size 
in the strings or one number will make a vast differ- 
ence all through the scale, and I advise some makers 
who feel as if their instruments do not give forth the 
bell-like quality of others to make a change in string- 
ing. The whole stringing principle is inordinately 
neglected by some makers. 


* *# & * 


The other day I saw a piano that had been returned 
from a city nearly 800 miles away because “some- 
thing rattled in it,” and the dealer, who had spent 
three days in trying to find the cause of the dificulty 
—finally attributing it to a defect in the sounding 
board—returned it. Now there was nothing wrong 
about the sounding board, and the piano was in good 
condition, but had been hurriedly shipped, and a 
screw in the swing desk attachment was not firmly 
imbedded. This caused the rattling. Now it is just 
this kind of a trivial oversight that causes more than 
50 per cent. of the trouble known as rattling. I re- 
member about two months ago in Otto Sutro’s place 
in Baltimore an upright piano had to be taken back 
and taken apart, and a day spent over it to stop such 
a disturbance, which was ‘caused by nothing more 
than a small piece of shaving about a quarter of an 
inch long that got in under the pressure bar. It could 
not be seen, and to find it cost a lot of money. 

* ke 

The Hallet & Davis grand piano will be played to- 

night in Boston by August Hyllested the pianist, of 








Piano Company. 

* * & & | 
that Jo- | 
seffy, who played last 
Friday and Saturday 


I believe 


in Boston to audi- 


ences that became 


THREE CENTURIES E&EES 








SANA or PIANO MAKING — 








wild with enthusiasm 


was a guest on Friday 
Alexander 
whose 


night of 

Steinert, at 
residence he was to 
dine. Joseffy is at 
the very height of his 
popularity at present, 
and I would like to 
put myself down as 
saying that as a pian- 
ist, pure and simple, 
the cake 


from anyone now in 


he takes 


shoes. 
* + * & 
Mr. Chandler W. 
Smith, of the retail 


Chickering ware- 





INTEREST | 


Have developed the fact that in this line of industry 
| the United States now takes the lead. In this connection we wish to make a few 
suggestions to dealers, who are aware of the immense amount of study, inventive 
|} faculty, genius and enterprise it has taken to accomplish this result. 


In deciding upon a leading instrument to make a feature 
1] of your business, you do not select a cheap, poorly made piano. You want the 
I best, and are willing to pay for what it costs at the lowest figure. 


Our way of doing business is this: We produce a first- 
class instrument, as all leading dealers (those acquainted with the different makes) 
will testify. We do not spend unnecessarv and unreasonable sums in advertising, 
and thus we are enabled to reserve much for the benefit of the dealer. We can 
therefore afford to deliver our goods to dealers at a cheaper price than can the 
manufacturers of any other high grade piano in the market. 


| In purchasing the BRIGGS piano you are not paying a 


I fancy price for the xame, but are, nevertheless, securing the finest piano at the 
lowest price—one built by experienced manufacturers for the best trade, and which 


embodies the most desirable inventions and improvements made since the first 
piano was produced in 1598. 


mum, but have not and will not cheapen the character of our goods, Dealers who 
have not already done so are cordially invited to apply for our catalogue, terms 
\} and territory. 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO., 


| NOS. 5 & 7 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DEALERS We have reduced the cost of piano making to a mini- 
| 
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Chicago, and teacher at Dr. Ziegfeld’s Musical College 
in that city. Hyllested is one of the great pianists in 
this country. eee e 

A sheet music dealer in the city of Boston will rent 
one half of his store to a piano firm to sell pianos at 
retail. The location is superb, right in the very swim 
of the retail trade, and the music store is visited by a 
host of people every day. This is a fine chance fora 
New York piano house that wants Boston representa- 
tion. Mutual introductions can be arranged by THE 
TRADE LOUNGER. Pa ae 

Last week I referred to several young piano sales- 
men and I am just reminded of Bob O’Neil, the hand- 
some St. Louis Adonis who sells pianos for the Jesse 
French Piano and Organ Company. Bob was with the 
firm of C. C. Briggs & Co. before he went West to 
join his fortunes with the younger elements of trade, 
but he always retained a lingering feeling for his old 
love, the Briggs piano, and he is right about it, too. 
The latest specimens of the Briggs piano played by 
me only afew days ago were beyond doubt among 
the best pianos I have recently touched. There is 
much to be thought about in considering how much 
progress C. C. Briggs & Co. have made in the quality 
and general finish of their pianos during the past few 
years. So careful have they been in their attention to 
every small detail that very few pianos in the market 
excel or in many cases equal the Briggs piano in ap- 
pearance. A minute examination of the pianos can 
be risked by the firm at any time, and, indeed, they 
have no reason to fear comparisons with the best 
makes. The Briggs people have been very quiet 
about it all and have said hardly anything, but have 
kept steadily in view that wonderful axiom, “ Let the 
piano do the talking,” and the Briggs piano does the 
talking. Panes 

Mr. H. W. Smith will be here to-day or to-morrow 
to supervise the opening of the New York wareroom 
of the Smith American Organ and Piano Company, 
where the Regal pianos will be seen for the first time 
in this city. The instruments were shipped on Mon- 
day, together with some of the regular styles of the 
Smith American pianos in the usual varnish work. 
The Regal pianos are the much talked of plush pianos, 
and I suggest that persons, before they attempt to 
say a word about these pianos, had better first visit 
146 Fifth-ave. and examine them. They will cause a 
sensation, and the peculiar and versatile taste and 
workmanship that has been applied and lavished upon 
them will cause much comment. The plush pianos 
are remarkable instruments, and the 
them have all the capital necessary to push this nov- 


firm making 


elty. 


Now that the daily papers have again devoted col- 
umns to the biographical sketch of the original John 
Jacob Astor, the music trade papers have another op- 
portunity this week to fill up their columns by reprint- 
ing the sketch of the Jate Mr. Astor and his revered 
grandfather. But the Astor piano story is becoming 
very mouldy and is about entering the realms of mys- 
ticism. In order to prevent any future mistakes it 
might as well be proper to say here that John Jacob 
Astor dealt in stencil pianos ; that is, the pianos were 
made in London and a plate, with his name engraved, 

yas attached to them. Probably his great success 
encouraged latter day stenciling, and it is historically 
true that he was not the only piano stenciler who 


made a fortune. 
* eet & 


There is not to-day a finer set of men to be found 
in any trade than the piano and organ industry con- 
tains, and the men in it are to a great extent repre- 
sentative successful American manufacturers and 
business men. Such men when they happen to have 
an annual dinner should make it as elegant an affair 
as a great city like this offers for such celebrations, 
and to do so they should make the price at the low- 
It strikes me that it would not bea 
outside dealers to such an affair 
and make them the guests. The dinner would then 
have some excellent practical results. Each of the 
members should be allowed to invite three agents, 
and the $100 invested for such an object would bea 
most remunerative scheme. A $5 or a $10 dinner 
(including wine with the latter) is entirely too small a 


est $25 a cover. 
bad idea to invite 





“fry” for the great piano and organ trade of this 


great city. 
* *& & 


The world’s fair goes to Chicago. Let 
gratulate our Western friends and tell them that there 
were many piano and organ manufacturers in the 
East who wished the fair to go there. The subscrip- 
tion list here shows that a limited number of the 
piano firms only put their names down. 


us con- 


EMERSON IN THE WEST. 


Agencies to be Placed in a Large 
Territory. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES. 


E that, in pursuance of an arrangement made be- 
tween the W. W. Kimball Company and the Emerson 
Piano Company, a certain number of States, until that 
time controlled by the W. W. Kimball Company for 
the sale of the Emerson piano, would revert to the 


ARLY in the year we published the announcement 


Emerson Piano Company and would in the future be 
controlled directly by the latter company. 

The following are the States now forming the new 
territory under the direct control of the Emerson 
Piano Company from the office of the company at 
Boston : 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

Colorado. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Michigan. 

Indiana (except northern part). 

Wyoming and Indian Territories. 

The Kimball Company retain Illinois, Northern In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa and Missouri, and 
any special territory that might be considered available 
for particular business emergencies and agreed upon 
by mutual consent. 

In view of these changes the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany, of Boston, is now prepared to open negotiations 
in any of the States and Territories of the above list 
see special advertisement) with dealers in pianos who 
are in good standing and who have ample capital for 
the conduct of their business. It is well known by 
this time that the Emersons are not a consignment 
house ; that is to say, they have such regular outlets 
for the pianos they manufacture that they cannot 
afford to send any instruments to dealers on the con- 
signment plan. The great bulk of their goods are 
sold on commercial time and in a commercial method 
by large firms in many sections of the country and in 
Boston and New York cities (as well as in a large 
branch house in Brockton) by the company directly. 

For many the territory referred to the 
Emerson piano will have a particular and rather un- 


firms in 
usual advantage, for it has been advertised for many 
years past effectively and liberally in the very section 
now referred to. It has secured a valuable reputation 
that enables dealers to handle it without the applica- 
tion of any introductory methods, and it is at this 
time so far in advance of many other pianos in its 
musical attributes and in the architecture of its case 
work that it has attained a national reputation as a 
ready selling instrument surpassed by none other, 
Such dealers as contemplate the handling of Emer- 
son pianos should also be told that there is at this 
time no firm who are more imbued with the spirit of 
modern mercantile methods than the Emerson Piano 
Company, and yet they are conservative to a degree 
that insures absolute safety in all their dealings. 
Their warranty is as good as a United States Treasury 
note and their promise is their 
To have the privilege of transacting business 


synonymous with 
bond. 
with such a firm is in itself an advantage which repu- 
table dealers are sure to appreciate, and while the 
Emerson Piano Company are prepared to arrange for 
agencies in the section referred to in the special ad- 
vertisement in this issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
they will limit their business to houses that are known 
as prompt paying concerns, and will refuse to do any- 
thing with the class of dealers known as chronic renew- 
ers of commercial paper. 





INFORMATION FOR TRADE 
EDITORS. 


——_> 


to article in our 


@ semi-occasional the 
Review,” entitled «We Pause for a Reply.” 
article before us the writer asks for information con- 
by Glass & Co., of Heilbronn, 


stencil 


UR attention has been called an 


exchange, Trade 


In the 


« Music 


cerning the pianos made 
are 
COURIER 


the Glass pianos 
that THE MUSICAI 
champion of 
Here, then, is an answer in general to the 


Germany, as to whether 


instruments, and states 


‘“‘poses as the these foreign made 


pianos.” 
questions put by our contemporary in the form of a 
a notice of the Glass pianos which appeared in our issue 
ire our own, 


of January 22,°1890, page 76—the italics 


to emphasize our opinion as then expressed and as 


still held by us: 


There arrived in New York a few days ago an invoice of 
pianos, a preliminary history of which appeared in the col 
umns of THE MusicaL Courter during the summer of 1889; 
a lot of pianos which, ‘hough not perhaps destined to revolu- 
stated in 


tionize the piano business in this country, as was ome 


of our contemporaries, are at least destined to present to the 
trade an element of competition entirely new in its charac- 
well 


teristics, and an element which we venture it will be- 


hoove them to investigate and consider. We refer to the 
recent shipment of instruments made by the firm of Glass 
& Co., of Heilbronn, Germany, which reached here con 
signed to the American representative of the house, Mr. 
Wm. R. Gratz, the well-known music commission merchant, 
of No. 430 Broome-st. 

To remind our readers of the peculiarities of these par- 
ticular instruments, as compared with the ordinary imported 
piano, we may recall the statement made by us at the in 


ception of Mr. Gratz’s plan, that the pianos are not German 


pianos, bit simply American pianos made in Germany under the 


direction d American 
workmen sent from*here to Heilbronn to oversee every de 
the 


and superintendence of experience 


partment of the manufactory there, and to instruct 


German workmen in the mysteries and excellen of the 


of the 
to 


» in 


superior plans of piano construction in vogue on this side 
It Mr. 
demonstrate that it was and is possible to mas 
Ge rmanyv era tly as One is Nia 1, New York aly ; 


and how well founded was his theory and how successful 


Atlantic. was Gratz’s idea, and is still his idea, 


in in Boston, 


has been its execution are best demonstrated by the up 


rights now on exhibition at his warerooms. 

Upon invitation from Mr. Gratz, one of the editors of THE 
MUSICAL CouRIER visited his place of business last week and 
made a thorough examination of the three instruments 
there displayed. These three pianos formed a part of an in- 
voice of some 40 odd, which, upon their arrival here, were 
shipped at once to fill the orders already listed by Mr. Gratz. 
Of such of these as have reached their destinations opinions 
complimentary in the extreme have been received, w/i/e z 
to sav of th 


have much in prais. samples shown her 
Unexceptionable finish in details is a characteristic 


Glass & Co. piano, as it is, indeed, of almost every fp 


turned out from these foreign factories. Our home makers might 


learn a valuable lesson in careful attention to the small points of 


piano making by a thorough examination of these instruments— 
such excellence of workmanship, such studied car 
is not to be found in any upright piano sold for th 


While some de 
} 


instance, in the varnish work—a matter which can be 


of small matters, 
ame price and 


made in the United States. fect is apparent, for 
easily 
! 


remedied—the general make up of the instruments shows 


to the connoisseur such an exquisite nicety of execution as 

will gladden the eye of every practical piano man and make 

him ask ‘*Why can’t we do such work here? ”’ 
When we say that the pianos are Ameri 


construction, we mean it in the fullest 


essentially an in their 


ws of th lerm from thé 


outward appearance of the case, from the full iron frame, the mod 
ern action, the improved method of stri 

the instrument inside and out, one would / 
that it was a piano of American manufacture 
—the nicety of detail work and the general excellence of 
when considered in relation to the price. 

That’s what we said, what we meant to say and what 
we repeat now. If our contemporary knew anything 
about pianos it would know the difference between a 
German piano and an American piano, and conse- 
quently the difference between a German piano and a 
piano made on the American plan in Germany or in 
France, in England, or in China for that matter. 
« When we say that the pianos are essentially Ameri- 
can in their construction, we mean it in the fullest 
sense of the term; from the outward appearance of 
the case, from the full iron frame, the modern action, 
the improved method of stringing, the general style of 
the instrument inside and out, one would readily be 
led to suppose that it was a piano of American manu- 
facture save for two things—the nicety of detail work 
and the general excellence of the scale, WHEN CON- 
SIDERED IN RELATION TO THE PRICE.” ‘ Unexception- 
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details is a characteristic of the new 
lass & Co, piano, as it is indeed of almost every piece 
Our 
Such 


cllence of workmanship, such studied care of small 


finish in 


itple 


rk turned out from these foreign factories. 
ikers might learn a valuable lesson. * * * 
jatters is not to be found in any upright piano SOLD 
and made in the Unite States.” 
Shall it be nec- 
yr us to repeat it once more for the informa- 
And when 


FO} 
rhis 


sary fc 


tHE SAME PRICH 


we said and this we say again. 


on of the editors of our contemporary ? 


themself again us. will 
| make themselves less foolish by quoting 
is exactly rue Must 


ioted, that “the Glass pianos are in certain respects 


hey amuse by quoting 


they ple 


ise 


AL. COURIER never stated, as 


better « 


We said they were better finished in the detail work 


onstructed than any American made pianos.” 


which characterizes most foreign made pianos than 
any pianos made and sold in the United States for 
price—don't that! 
f every Glass piano in this country will not “ reduce 
THE MUSICAL 


their forget And the introduction 


by one piano the American output.” 
COURIER had occasion time and again last fall to call 
ittention to the “shortness” of pianos of the Glass & 
of 
We were glad to 


Co. grade; there were not enough them in 


this country to supply the demand. 


see the 


Glass & Co, piano come in, and we hope it will 
be The total effect of its 
will to the entire trade; it will 


what 


a sound success. 
be 


ie manufacturers 


tay and 


coming beneficial 


what can be done 


be done by those who turn out a piano at the 


and it will show the dealers what they can 
don't 


3 price 
iy and what they can demand at that price 
ret THE MUSICAL COURIER 


often and so strongly expressed its belief in protection 


for that, either! has so 
that it isn’t necessary to rehearse its ideas here again ; 
but the American piano industry is sufficiently pro- 
tected by the present duty of 25 percent, ad va/orem, and 
the American makers of high grade goods don't suffer 
ny competition with high grade goods from Europe. 
only the makers of medium and cheap pianos 

ire threatened by the importation of the foreign 
ind the should 


way in which they protect 


elves is to enhance the intrinsic value of their 

luct If we can’t make medium or cheap pianos 
here for 75 per cent. of what they can be imported for 
a lot and see what's the matter with us. 
“We 


competent authority that the Glass pianos 


et us import 
Our contemporary says: are assured by 


are not 
even up to the standard of medium grade pianos of 
Ang ri 


things 


an manufacture.” We're telling you .some 


now—suppose we ask you in return, what do 
you call “the standard of medium grade pianos of 
Ameri 


an established standard of grades in American made 


an manufacture?” Since when has there been 


instruments. According to what standard would you 


the product of your old friends and “sup- 


classify 


porters,” “Swick,” “Carter,” “Kimball” and others ? 


What do you know about it, anyhow? If you know 
vhat you're writing about, why do you have to be 


med 


these Glass ¢ 


nfor by a competent authority” concerning 


roods ? Why don't you go down and see 
them yourselves, and if you have aught to say against 
them say it then, and say it so that a piano man can 
iderstand what you mean—that is what you have to 
ut the piano? Won't stand about pausing for a 
to your verbose vaporings about your loyalty to 
ican makers; buckle in and try to learn some- 
ibout a piano yourselves, and try and put your 
and your paper in a position where you won't 
to commence and end every editorial with an 
for your existance—when you'll be rated your- 
as competent authorities and not have to de- 
ipon the opinions of others. Then you won't 
e to excuse yourselves and pray and grovel for the 
ipport of the stencilers, but you can make yourselves 
ind your journal worthy of the consideration of piano 
only ‘ support- 


vakers, who won't feel that they are 


ing” you, but will respect and admire you for your 
technical opinions and your journalistic influence. 

For your additional information we would state 

t the Glass & Co. piano is nota stencil instrument. 

ry your pretty illustration of Knabe & Co. out 

state that we should mo/ consider the Knabe 


piano a stencil if it 
York, 
New York, no! 


nm you might suggest. 


were labeled Baltimore and New 


nor the Chickering, if it were labeled Boston 


ind iny number of other combina- 


lo sum the whole thing up, boys, you'd better de- 


vote your attention just now to the piano makers’ 


dinner, and when that’s over go down to Broome:st. 





some time and see the Glass pianos. You'll find Mr. 
Gratz a very pleasant man—even if he won’t advertise 
with you—and you'll be sure to learn something. 





MICROSCOPIC MENTALITY. 


HIS heading is about the most appropriate term 
“4 tor the state of mind of some of the editors of 
the music trade press of this country, and it is no 
wonder that the important men in the trade pay so 
little attention to what the editors of the average 
trade paper say or do—no wonder when it is eonsidered 
that their whole attention is paid to the microcosms 
of the music trade instead of the macrocosms of trade 
itself. 

Only recently a music trade paper called Gratz’s im- 


ported pianos “fake” pianos, and the editor of the- 


paper knows as little about a piano as a cow does of 
And what does it signify if an editor 
If it is intended to 


astronomy. 
calls a piano a “fake” piano ? 
demonstrate that a certain piano is not a good piano, 
or is not musical, or is not properly constructed, is 
the purpose accomplished by calling such a piano a 
Naturally, all the intelligent men in 
when an editor calls a 


“fake” piano ? 
the trade at 
piano a “fake” piano that he does not understand 
how to demonstrate that he considers a piano a bad 
piano, and if he cannot make the demonstration his 
judgment about the piano can have no value. 

When we called attention to these Glass pianos 
made in Germany for Gratz, of New York, we advised 


once conclude 


our makers to look at them, in order to learn some- 
thing new, or learn something anyhow. The whole 
stencil music trade press immediately came to the 
rescue of the great American piano industry, which, 
as they made it appear, was placed in jeopardy ; but 
it seems that the great American piano industry paid 
very little attention to the sensational appeals of men 
they knew to be ignorant of the subject. 

On the other hand, some manufacturers did go and 
did examine these Glass imported pianos and did 
learn something and did admit it and did say that 
they were glad that they had made the investigation. 

«“ How can they sell such pianos here at such low 
figures?” saidthese men, Ifthere is a man in this land 
who knows more about a piano than Frank Conover, we 
would like to hear about him, 
them so excellent and so cheap?” said Mr. Frank 


“How can they make 


Conover, and we can, of course, accept his remark 
with more urgency than the statement of some igno- 
rant music trade editor who writes that these pianos 
are “ fake.” 

Such is suicidal and fear- 


small minded business 


fully tiresome. Are we going to decide that because 
pianos come from Europe they must not only be 
boycotted but also called “fake ?"” How about $1,000,- 
000 worth of American organs exported last year and 
in Europe ? 


paid for in London? Are they “fake” 


Such arrant rot! And that is called journalism ! 

And now let us dismiss these so-called journalists, 
who cannot see farther than the ends of their noses, 
who have been making a great hullaballoo about the 
advance in the duties on “ parts of musical instru- 
ments.” 

An advance of the rate of duty on parts of pianos 
which is not followed by a similar advance in the rate 
of duty paid on the complete piano means that the 
complete piano will be more readily imported after 
that advance in the rate of duty on parts than Jdefore 
the advance. That'’s all there is to it. 

The trouble with many persons who discuss these 
questions lie in their want of knowledge and compre- 
hension of the laws of political economy and the par- 
ticular part of it known as the tariff. 

Why are parts of pianos imported ? 
exists an absolute demand for them, and that demand 
must have two causes. Either the parts needed can- 
not be made here, or there is such a prejudice in favor 
of the imported parts that it supplies the place of the 
home made article. It sometimes requires more force 
to remove a prejudice than to remove an office holder. 
Archimedes, now generally recognized as a smarter 
man than the average music trade editor, went so far 
as to suggest that with a lever he could move the 
earth ; but he never made a proposition to move a 
prejudice, and he never called a thing he didn’t know 
anything about a “ fake,” in order to show how smart 


Because there 


he was. 
Well, to continue. For reasons plain enough not to 
require much analysis to make them understood, parts 





of pianos are imported. The Supreme Court decides, 
in an opinion delivered, that parts of pianos must pay ~ 
duties higher than formerly. The opinion does not 
go into the question of the duty on pianos—it permits 
that to rest; but it goes on to show that because 
in certain other articles Congress specified that the 
parts thereof are included in that rate, by saying “and 
parts thereof,” and because Congress did mo¢ say this 
in its scheduling of pianos, therefore “ parts of pianos” 
must pay duty according to the rate of the article of 
which each “part thereof” forms a part. That is to 
say, the Supreme Court opinion is a negative one, and, 
moreover, does not interfere with the general duty on 
musical instruments. It is merely a technical nega- 
tive opinion on a section of a tariff schedule, and does 
not involve in the least any question of principle. 

Do you “fake” editors see the point? Probably 
you do not; we shall therefore continue, hoping that 
after a while you will get a dose of ordinary horse 
sense injected into your skulls. 

That is the result of this opinion. It does not, as 
we explained, affect the tariff; it affects only the 
schedule. To change the duty on pianos requires a 
different process altogether. To change or to increase 
the duty on pianos and musical instruments it be- 
comes necessary to apply to Congress. The Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives is the body that brings in the tariff measure, and 
if the duty on pianos is to be raised it becomes 
necessary for the manufacturers to proceed in com- 
mittee (not individually) before the Ways and Means 
Committee, and to show wherein the duty interferes 
The Ways and Means 
Committee are nearly ready to report to the present 


with the home made piano. 


Congress, and are beyond reach as far as this session 

is concerned, 
Under existing 

pianos will therefore be imported with a 25 per cent. 


interpretations of the schedule, 


ad valorem duty. 

«Parts of the same” pay more than that rate. Tun- 
ing pins, felt, wire (probably), actions, parts of actions, 
keys (ivory) and other hardware included. How will 
you convince manufacturers of American pianos that 
the foreign “ parts of pianos” are indispensable? The 
American 
vinced ; he has excellent reasons for not becoming 
This very opinion of the Supreme Court 


manufacturer does not care to be con- 
convinced, 
is another reason why he does not wish to become 
convinced. 

Some American piano manufacturers are so foolish 
as to believe that the manufacturers of “parts of 
pianos” here in this country have been behind this 
opinion in order to give a reason for advancing the 
Of 


a Supreme Court opinion, and of course no one can 


price of their goods. course no one can influence 
remove suspicions and prejudices of American piano 
manufacturers ; and therefore it is useless to argue 
with persons whose minds have reached a decision 
based upon a prejudice. But 
say that certain American piano manufacturers do 


we are right when we 
not care to be convinced that certain imported “ parts 
of pianos ” are indispensable. They want them ; they 
are willing to pay for them, and they know why. 


” 


The “parts of pianos” consequently come in pay- 


ing a higher duty. The cost is advanced and with it 
the cost of producing American pianos. 

The foreign piano comes in at the old rate, and no 
advance in the cost of “parts of pianos” takes place 
in Germany. 

Ergo: The net result is in favor of the foreign 
piano. 

If the price of American pianos is advanced much 
more the importation of foreign pianos will be stim- 
ulated in an equal ratio. 

Is THE MUSICAL COURIER not in the right when it 
says that the editors of the music trade press who are 
crowing over this “ opinion” and who are calling im- 
ported pianos “fakes"—that such editors have a 
microscopic mentality? They are fools, nothing 
more or less ; fools who should go to school and get 
some little learning at least. The harm they do is in- 
calculable, gentlemen of the piano trade. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, N.Y: 


a” We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 


























| MICHIGAN, | KANSAS, | 








INDIANA, | NEBRASKA, | 


COLORADO, 


WILL’ FIND Tr TO THEIR ADVANTAGE TO 







COMMUNICATE WITH THE 


| EMERSON PIANO CO, | 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW CORPORATION. 


Lindeman & Sons Piano Company. 
PLANS FOR A FACTORY. 


| HE old name of Lindeman & Sons will not be per- 
mitted to die out, but will continue to decorate the 


fallboards of many uprights to be made by a new cor- 


poration whose certificate was filed in the office of the 
ecretary of State at Albany last Wednesday or 
Phursday, and which is to be known as the Lindeman 
« Sons Piano Company. The incorporators are Henry 
Lindeman, John W. Mason, Charles B, Lawson, Wm. 
E, Wheelock, A. D. Wheelock and L. W. P. Norris, all 


entlemen very well known to the piano trade. Most 
of them are interested in the Wheelock and in the 
tuyvesant pianos, and Mr. L. W. P. Norris has long 
een engaged with Messrs. Wm. E. Wheelock & Co. 
1a confidential position. He will probably be the 
en“ ry and treasurer of the new corporation. 


lhe capital stock is $40,000, all paid in, and a plot 
has been selected at 147th-st. and Third-ave., 


l the factory building 1s to be erected, in ac- 


be a counterpart of the well-known Lindeman piano 
and its legitimate successor, and this, in itself, should 
prove a source of gratification to the legitimate trade. 

Western and Eastern stencil music trade papers in 
alliance with Jacobs Brothers, the stencilers, who are 
now in the old Lindeman factory, were already paving 
the way for a wholesale incursion of stencil Lindeman 
pianos upon the Western trade. The name is valua- 
ble; it is old and is associated with many musical 
and music trade incidents, and the scheme was that 
Jacobs Brothers, as occupants of the Lindeman factory, 
as purchasers of some of the old material and some 
old plates and partly finished pianos, should put out 
many Lindeman, pianos as fast as possible. But 
these old, so-called Lindeman pianos would have been 
nothing but the ordinary stencil, low grade, Jacobs 
Brothers pianos. 

A huge profit was in view ! 

A huge scheme is now busted ! 

We advise, however, the members of the new Lin- 
deman corporation to watch things keenly. Jacobs 
Brothers and their friends in the music trade press 
are not idle onlookers. They will make every effort 
to get Lindeman pianos on the market, and such as 
are now shipped are apt to hurt the legitimate Linde- 


man piano very seriously, 


there.a more beautiful fight in any branch of trade 
journalism than. this stencil fight of THE Musica. 
COURIER. 


WHY NOT 


NE of the Frees, of Dallas, Tex., is in town, 
@ Why not freeze onto him? That is the ques- 
tion. 

Since the failure there have been many queer evo- 
lutions at Dallas. Frees and cohorts organized the 
Texas Piano Company. A few weeks ago that estab- 
lishment was closed, and since then has been in the 
hands of a Mr. Kingsbury, who is in possession of 
the stock. He represents the Fourth National Bank 
of Dallas. The bank has been trying to sell the stock, 
fixtures, good will in one sale, and no retail business 








FREEZE ON? 





of any account has since been done. 

Alcot & Maynor, piano and organ dealers at Dallas, 
and representatives there of the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, were reported to have bought out the stock 
and to have made a combination with the Texas 
Piano Company, so called. 

The Frees also made application to the State rep- 
resentative of Estey & Camp in Texas, asking to 
make arrangements for territory for the sale of Estey 


ins already completec 


cet 


S 


cordance with pl 


man will, in the meantime, 


aesivens, Av 
the bu ding 
market. The instrument 


pianos on the 


the sc 
n order, so that with the completion of 


everything will be in readiness to put the 


1. Mr. Linde- 


ales, patterns, 


In this 


keep its watchful eye 





is intended to 


matter THE MUSICAL COURIER is at the ser- 
vice of the Lindeman & Sons Piano Company, and will 
on Stencilville, and the first 
news we get of a stencil Lindeman piano will make 


certain parties with Roman noses howl. 


goods, but the telegram sent was not even answered, 
Efforts have also been made to compromise judg- 
ments, but nothing has come of them. As formerly 
stated, this failure of Frees & Son has given the 
Texan trade a black eye, which the good firms in that 
State are doing their best to heal. 





Never was 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 








3? They Bewilder Competitors and 
Delight Customers. 


te RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


M ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 

i Improved method of cringing. invented 
and patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882. 

\ ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

j The Capinet Organ was introduced by M. 
& H.in 1861, Other makers followed, but 
the M. & H. instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 
world, 

VI ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

} . The M. & H. Stringer has been pronounced 

by competent experts ‘*The greatest im- 

provement in pianos in half a century.” 


\ ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
yt Highest awards at all the great world’s 
including that of 


exhibitions and 


Paris, 1867 

\ ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

a rhe strings being secured to the iron rame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 
pin system 

M ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS, 

i X. Scharwenka says of the “ Liszt”’ model, 
** Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument so enraptures the player.’* 

\ ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

h New drawing room grand pianos, new 
models upright grands. New piano cata- 
logues. 


since 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Best quality of tone, which is very musical 
and refined, free trom the /udé/ness which 
is common. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to the Sulian of Turkey, he Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. F. J. Campbell, of the Royal 
eee College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 
ing. 
ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
4 The Piano as constructed on the M. & H. 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic influences, varying 
degrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
bi Popular Models. The Three Manual and 
32 feet Pedal Organ. The Two Manual 
and 16 feet Pedal Organ, The Liszt Organ 


N ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

4 Circulars with testimonials from more than 
three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application, 

pasoe & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
4 Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


N 
N 
N 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, 


BosTol, 


WEA TORE, 


CELICAGO. 





ESTABLISHED 1880. 


THE 


INCORPORATED 1885 


SCHUBERT PIANO. 





A PIANO THAT EVERY DEALER SHOULD HANDLE. 





Thoroughly Constructed, Attractive in Appearance, Brilliant in 
Tone, Reasonable in Price, Fully Warranted. 





Apply for Territory to the 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President. 
Factory: East 134th Street, bet. Lincoln and Alexander Aves, 
NEW YoRKEZ. 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Masic Engraving 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 





LEeriPsio 
GERMANY, 





C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 





Will be ready February 15. ‘“*The Bible of the Trade.’’ 
——__THE-———* 


“History of the American Pianoforte:” 


Its Technical Development and the Trade. 
WITH A HISTORY OF ITS EUROPEAN ORIGIN. 


By DANIEL SPILLANE. 





A handsomely printed book of 350 pages, with 32 plates of engravings, bound in extra cloth, containing facts 
never before published. The early patents destroyed in the Patent Office fire of 1836; early piano and harpsi- 
chord importers and makers of New York, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, and Albany; early exhibitors; 
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PIANO AND ORGAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ MEETING. 


> 


ORGAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 


rHE UNITED STATES. 


AND 
rlON 


THE PIANO 
OF 


New York, 

HE first annual business meeting of the Piano 
T and Organ Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States will be held at Liederkranz Hall, 111 
119 East Fifty-eighth-st. (between Park and Lexington 


February 18, 1890. 


avenues), on Monday, March 3, 1890, at 8 P. M. 

The meeting is called for the annual election of 
officers of the association, and to make the necessary 
preliminary arrangements for the forthcoming annual 
the first 
BEHNING, JR., 

Secretary. 


trade dinner, to take place during week of 


April next. HENRY 


F. G. Smith’s New York Branch. 


: + New York, February 2, 1890 
Editors Musical Courier ¢ 


HAVE to rent the fine store No, 95 Fifth- 


corner Seventeenth-st., now occupied by Brad 


It is fitted up with many large plate glass 


ave., 
bury pianos. 
glass windows and is beauti 
the at the 


the sidewalk ex 


mirrors, wainscoting, stained 


fully decorated. I intend to cover over area 


corner with patent lights, so as to make 


tend up to the windows. The store has a side entrance on 


Seventeenth-st., and also an extension (now used as a 
plumber’s oftice) and a very large and high basement store 
glass 


(now occupied for the upholstery business) with plate 

show windows, having entrances by steps from the side- 

walks both on the avenue and the street, and a freight ele- 
vator will be added. 

I will rent the store, with extension and basement store, 

for $6,000, or without them for $5,000, and will give a lease. 

Very truly, 
W. J. 


HE above letter refers to the premises at present 
occupied as a branch store of Mr. F. G. Smith, of 
Brooklyn, on the corner of Fifth-ave. 


teenth-st. Mr. Higgins, who has charge of the branch, 
informs us that Mr. Smith 


Possession May ¥ 
DEMOREST. 


and Seven- 


not decided 


has where to 
locate, but will continue his branch, if possible, on 
Fifth-ave., as soon as new warerooms can be secured. 


Building has been examined, 
by Mr. Smith 


The room in the « Judge 


but the rent ($10,000) is considered as 


too high. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
Last Tour to Jacksonville. 


i INTRAST carries strong and convincing ar- 


gument where eloquent and wordy dissertations fail. 


To wit : When the tourists alighted in Philadelphia and New 
York from the special train of Pullman vestibule cars on 


which they had found a luxurious home en route from Jack- 





sonville, their sun bronzed, healthy faces, in contrast with 


those of their home staying relatives and friends greeting 
them, contained such ample proof of the tour’s benefit that 
conventional health inquiries were entirely unnecessary. 
The last of these tours has been appointed for Tuesday, 
March 4. ‘Tickets, $50 from New York and $48 from Phila- 
delphia, include meals en route in both directions, Pullman 
accommodation, sleeping, drawing room, and dining cars, 
and a privilege of two weeks’ stay in the South amid the 
blossomings of tropical spring. 

From the encouraging patronage of the previous tours 
*twould be well for those desiring to avail themselves of 
these popular personally conducted Pennsylvania Railroad 
enterprises to apply at once to S. W. F. Draper, tourist 
agent, 849 Broadway, New York, or W. W. Lord, Jr., tourist 


agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


ARLY Saturday morning there were two 
slight fires, one at Jacob Doll’s factory in East Thirty 
first-st., which damaged the engine room to the extent 
of $1,500 (insured) without stopping work at the factory. 
The other fire broke out in one of the dry rooms of the 
factory of J. & C. Fischer, and was extinguished by the 
automatic sprinkler. The damage was very slight. 


Trade Notes. 


A kind of Sassy-phrase, that is. 
Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan returned to Boston, after a week's absence, 








last Saturday night. 

Mr. Charles H. Steinway is expected on the ** Champagne,’ due here 
from Havre last night. 

Will someone please inform us who manufactures the Peloutel organ 
mentioned ina contemporary ? 

Edward S. Payson, traveling for the Emerson Piano Company, left 
Boston for the West last Saturday afternoon, 

W. E. Hall, formerly of Kingston, N. Y., is now traveling for the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 

C. C. Mellor, of Mellor & Hoene, Pittsburgh, presided at the organ at 
the dedication of Carnegie’s library in that city last week. 

The Conover piano 
Minor & Co., of Richmond, for 
ginia and North Carolina. 


will hereafter be handled by Messrs. Hume, 


the territory which they work in Vir- 


Mr. Parkhurst has charge of the stenographers and typewriters in the 
Ivers & Pond new warerooms. They are located in a separate office, away 
from the warerooms proper. 

A fire in New Orleans burned, among other stores, that of Philip 
Werlein, the piano and organ dealer. The reports give the loss at $75,000 ; 
insurance, $50,000; but it is doubtful if Werlein carried so large a stock. 

The new factory of Decker & Son is about finished, and is now be- 
ing thoroughly dried by a system of steam heating, which will enable 
them to occupy it at an early date. 

We regret that the distance prevents us from accepting the invitation 
of Mr. L. E. N. Pratte, of Montreal, to a musicale given at his ware- 
rooms. Mr. Pratte is one of the enthusiastic agents of Hazelton Brothers, 
and he believes in having artists to play upon the Hazelton piano in public 

The February, 1890, catalogues of the Mason & Hamlin organs and 
the Mason & Hamlin pianos have been issued, and we shall give them 
more extended notice in our next issue. 

—William J. McCormick, general manager of the Henry Distin Band In- 
strument Works, of Williamsport, late of Philadelphia, died on February 
20 of typhoid pneumonia, induced by overwork in locating their plant in 
Williamsport. He was 37 years of age. 

D. H. Baldwin & Co., of Cincinnati, have opened a branch store at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, in the Gallup Building. 

The Alvord & Spier Company, who made piano stools at Winsted, 
Conn., have removed to Torrington, Conn. 

Kaylor Brothers, of Fort Scott, Kan., have removed to larger quarters 
They are doing a satisfactory trade. 

A music publisher named Pepper is said to be coining money in Phila- 


¢elphia. A sort of Pepper-mint, as it were.— Binghamton “ Leader.” 





—Mr. Victor Mustel, manufacturer and inventor of the famous Mustel 
organ, Paris, is dead at the age of 74. 


Thomas 
They ar 


The Thomas Music Company, of Albany, N. Y. James H 
proprietor), has removed to 15 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 
publishers and agents of sheet music 
ry of Music last 


Ga.) Conservat 


At the fire that destroyed the Macon 
week musical instruments and sheet music valued at $2,260 and insure 
for $600 were destroyed 

Messrs. A. H 


piano, advertise in a recent publication a piano 
Please, Mr. Rintelman, who makes t 


Rintelman & Co., the Chicago agents of the Hardman 
which they 

man’s Artistic Grand.” 
and how can you afford to be mixed up in any stencil racket 


handling the Hardman as your leader ? 


The youngest traveling piano man on the road is the 
Robert A 
his father on many trips and who enjoys a 


Proddow, of the Estey Piano Company, who has accompanied 
wide acquaintance and admira 


tion in the trade. 


been so grea’ 


New Y 


that they are now forced to enlarge their present quarters by 


The success of the Emerson branch in wrk has 
taking in the 
showroom 


basement of their Fifth-ave. building and converting it into a 


for second-hand pianos 
—We 


factory, a fact which we are glad to note, 


learn that Horace Waters & Co. are looking around for a larger 


since it will enable them to make 


and rent more genuine Waters pianos and handle fewer stenciled instrue 


ments 
Mr. R. H. Rodda, 


forms us that he is no 


McEwe 


that wretched ¢ 


formerly engaged with E. H 
longer connected with 


ibout to issue a musical paper Particulars later—when we see hi 


The piano warerooms of Behr Brothers & Co., 1229 Chestnut-st., have 


been greatly improved since the first of the year An entirely new bulk 


window has been put in sufficiently large to display several instruments 


the rooms have been newly papered and decorated, and electric light 
Philadelphia “* Times 


nst E. H 


which, however, ¢ 


substituted for gas throughout. 


Judgment was entered on Frid: 
This is of a big lot 


commode McEwen, who 


of judgments 


n Was! 


one 
has been 
boys 

Much fear 
in Chickering 


3s expressed in the trade that 1e b 


Hall 


when Pachmann gives his Chopin « 


has caused more applause than will eard there 


oncerts G hire the 


hall for a baby show or a dog show ora walki 


his price 


} 


The unprecedented suc« the Braumuller 


of high grade, sold ata reasonable price, must be 


Braumuller Company, as it fulfills the prediction of 


made after an examination of the first specimens of these instruments 


They are to move into larger factory quarters, and dur 


the 


now preparing 
ready for a fal 


ing spring and summer they will be busy getting 


trade, which will are sure, be unequaled by any concern of its age 


\ 


recommended and experienced and 


we 


j 


act as outside salesman by an old-es 


! hia, Pa. Must be 
fully qualified to fill a good position in 
Address 


TANTED 


tablished | 


A competent man t 


iano and organ house in Philadely 


every t. State salary required 


THe M 


\ 


recommended 


Ws rED.—The manufacturers of a 1-} 
setts) are in want of a first-class salest 


s 


respec 
ican. Court 

7 ANTED—A thoroughly competent, 
wareroom in a large city outside 

Address “* D. F., 


experienc 
f New Yor ust come highly 


care ofeTHx M " 


Massachu 
them on 
; 


experience and ability r lapply Address, 


f Tu 


the road. Only tho with 


Stating present ion and salary expecte care 


Mus! 


aL Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New Y 


10 years 


SITUATION WANTED-~ Salesman, 15 years’ experience 
~ 


wholesaling), will be ready to make new.engagement about Febru 


r either wholesale or retail 
care of THe M 


regan house f 
work. References, former employers. Address, A. B 
; 25 East Fourteenth-st., New Y 


ary 1 with some good piano or 


AL COURIER, rk 


EALED 


dressed to C. J 


BIDS ale rope il invited id 

Cobleigh, Leominster, Mass I ré th 

‘ ? tz, at N 
umber 

Bids received until 


J. COBLEIGH 


lance W 


plans and specifications now 1 fil 111 South 


Thirteenth-st., city, from lumber ind for brick 


work laid per thousand for the p i 
March 1, 1890 


Terre H 


re, February 12, 1890 
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FING & SOM, 





— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF ~— 


Foreign Musie, 


—— INCLUDING =~ | 
Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
Editicas, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


(Jashburn 


Guitars, 








| Mandolins 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis 





Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 











MARQUETRY OF ALL KINDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
FRETWORK WOOD PANELS. 


11 RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILLE), PARIS, FRANCE. 





Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 
Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


Cc. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


LYON & HEALY, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

FACTORY: 211 to217 SOUTH GANAL ST. 

SALESROOMS; State & Monroe Sts, 

= CHICACO. 





RECOMMENDED 


By all the leading artists as the 
best in the world. 


Our capacity is taxed to the 
utmost in filling the orders we re- 
ceive for these popular Instruments. 


If you have not received our new cata- 
logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 
we will be pleased to mail it to you. 








CATALOGUES 


P. PABST, LEIPSIC, 


GERMANY, 


W holesale Music Dealer. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT LOWEST PRICES. 





SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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Regular Trade Meeting. 
E last meeting was a great success and 
1ugurs well for the continued prosperity of the Piano 
gan Men’s Digestive Association. The meetings are 
iking place spontaneously, by which we do not mean 
er that they are taking place by spontaneous combus- 


although Swick isa member. We mean to say that 


of calling a meeting is obviated, as every 


ver is aware that the meetings will take place, most of 
being Predestinarians, who believe in the axiom that 
it is to take place will occur, even if it does not hap- 
Phe 


effects will tend toward closer trade relations and a 


last meeting, therefore, was largely attended 


liscrimination between the various tropical fruits now 
ed to be imported and those that grow in this land of 
tic pride and prosperity. 


the members gathered in the dining room of the 


ill’s Island Juvenile Asylum they were in the very 
especially as it was Birthington’s Washday, 
i had been duly celebrated during the forenoon, It 
een decided to make this an afternoon meeting; @s it 
ently happens that evening meetings on holidays be- 
peculiarly unintelligible for reasons not necessary to 


in Mr. Markstein was called upon to preside, and he 


honor, stating that he was not 


up in philanthropic law, but finally removed the 
from his conscience and took the improvised seat 
| Horrors Waters stencil square piano called the 
rt Mr. 
lots of trouble in selecting a secretary this time 
Alden, of Hardman, Peck & Co., 


lie wanted Oscar Newell 


Cox, of Chickerings, was made treasurer, but 


accepted the 
to 


uily 


n under protest. serve, 


ut Oscar could not be found, as he missed the ferry and 








ime in rather late Hle had been feeding on cloves, and 
the rave him such pain that the hospital dentist had to be 
called in, who, after extracting a few false teeth from Os- 
ca jaw, got things quieted down. Mr. Markstein asked 
the dentist to remain, as other accidents were probable, 
ind told him the association would not ask him to pay his 
idmission if he would not send in any bill for the Newell 

} 

Rev. Houghton, the chaplain, was present, but declined to 

1 the session with prayers. ‘*Gentlemen,’’ said Mr. 
I ghton, ‘Tl don’t propose to waste any religious senti- 
ment on the desert air. We have not yet reached the 
entrée and there is no roast in sight. From what I learn, 
there is a spirit abroad here to introduce resolutions about 
1 coming dinner to be given in commemoration of the vic- 
tory of the Dutch who captured Holland, and that a her- 
ring is to be used as a badge on the evening of the dinner. 
The idea is rank, and IT shall have something to say when 
t esolutions are up.” 

M Ambuhl, who was in town from Chicago, was also op 
posed to any hurried steps in reference to so important a 
trade matter as an annual dinner, and he said his chief ob 
ject in attending was to learn how to prepare for the event. 

We'll show you how we’re going to arrange this thing, 
entlemen,’’ said Mr. Bill, Sr. ‘*We have it all planned 
out, and we propose to make this dinner the greatest event 
in the gastronomic history of the music trade of North 
\merica. We are not going to have a single imported dish 
the fill of bare (beg your pardon, bill of lading), and 
ll show those Europeans who come over here to show us 
to eat and drink that we can learn them something in 

mi re irds 
We are,”? continued Mr. Bill, ‘*we are, in fact, I might 
ve been eating long before any musical instru- 
nt ver were imported. Our ancestors had more influ- 
than we, but still we got the United States Supreme 
( t to put up the prices of the parts of some of the musi- 
iments, and now we are going to do the same with 
Uniess the fish swim over here to get caught right 
e for our annual dinner we are not going to have them 

ve 

M Bill, Jr seconded the speech amid thunders of 

i use, and it was self evident even to the most ravenous 
mber of the Digestive Piano and Organ Men’s Associa 
that the Bills had finally struck the temper of the 

\ ko f Illinois, rose and motioned that all imported 

ve marked * fake **Let us have a watchword in 

tl campaign against the effete monarchies of Europe,” 
ir Western orator ind show them that we don’t 
reacu for their whole organ trade. I don’t care how 

i American organs they buy over there and pay for ; 

y let’s passa resolution to have all imported goods 
‘ fake.’ ‘Fake’ is our watchword. ‘Fake’ is our 
cry. If there is going to be any French ice cream 
ial dinner Pll guarantee that I'll have six Chicago 
' cluding Will Jordan, of Hamilton, Missouri, 
nd | i bontire big enough to melt every drop of im 
ported * fake ream. I'm opposed to menus, too. 
What's the use of ving menus? They come from Paris, 
I believe, ist ce these hors d’ceuvres, or whatever 
iy callthem. They are ‘fake.’ Put up the duty on 
ft r parts, like su did on the parts of pianos, and 

ve ec you'll SCC 

Mr, Fox’s speech created a deeided sensation, for it ecr 





THE MUSICAL — COURIER. 


tainly was an original contribution to the oratory of the 
Digestives. They were delighted ; supremely delighted, and 
the proceedings were temporarily suspended to enable mem- 
bers to congratulate Mr. Fox and offer him the hospitality 
of the island. 

‘“‘T fully agree with my brother, Fox, in his argument,” 
said Quiffus Jag, of the ‘* Yankee Bladder,”’ ‘‘ for Ihave been 
This 


country is large enough not only to protect all the articles 


laid up many a night revolving this thing in my mind. 


in it, but the music trade editors, too, who are making such 
the 
annual dinner of the Digestives, I propose that a committee 


heroic sacrifices for trade. Now, in reference to the 
be appointed to see to it that no member of the association 
be permitted to eat or drink anything for three days prior 
to the dinner, and I will most willingly set the example my- 
self. I] 


seemed 


admit that during Brother Fox’s remarks it 
that he 


words uttered by me originally at the Union-sq. meeting, 


will 
to me was slightly alluding to my kind 
and since repeated. I thought that maybe he referred to 
‘fake’.’ (Mr. ud, 


(Juiffus did not seem to notice it.) 


them as Fox here nodded his hez but 

‘* However,’’ continued Jag, ‘‘I may have been mistaken. 
At least, I believe that my suggestion should carry great 
weight with the majority here. Let us all agree not to eat 
or to drink anything during the three days (and, of course, 
nights also) prior to the meeting. Let us show the world 
at large that we can do justice to an American bill of fare, 
and although my partner Cohn is an Englishman I think 
you'll forgive him, especially as I can warrant that he will 
do justice to the table and its contents. He isa great judge 
of wine. At the time his ancestors were princes in the 
Temple (the Temple had a mortgage on it, but it was not 
recorded at the time, and nobody except old Ascher Um- 
stetterheimer knew it)—well, at that time they used to 
sell wines by the measure to the families in the neighbor 
hood. This was in London, not far from the hospital ; I 
think the Temple was located in a lane back of Houndsditch. 
Well, Cohn got his original accomplishments as a taster of 
wine, &c., in the course of his folks’ business, and he can 
tell you to-day the difference between a genuine Duke de 


Montebello and a General Garibaldi Extra Dry without 


looking at the label. Put him on the wine committee. 
Say, Mr. Markstein, I move you that my partner Cohn be 
made chairman of the committee on wine. All in favor 


‘* Hold on,”’ interrupted junior Bil ; ‘‘ you’ve got no right 
motions. What are you talking about, anyhow? 
Ain’t those foreign wines? What’s the matter with Cali- 
What’s the use of having these 


to put 


fornia wine, anyhow? 
‘fake’ imported wines at the dinner of the Digestives? Mr. 
Markstein, I'm opposed to that motion and I won’t vote for 
it, and I hope my friend from the ‘Yankee Bladder’ will 
withdraw it.”’ 

All the members were very much excited and Mr. Stone, 
of R. M. Walter’s, a very quiet gentleman at all times, said 
that he did not mind going into the original scheme of not 
eating or drinking for three days and nights prior to the 
dinner, but he thought that they were all going back on the 
original status by having French champagnes and an Eng- 
That does not 


He agreed with Mr. Bill that 


lishman as chairman of the wine committee. 
look like consistency at all. 
California wine was good enough, and there was still an- 
other point to be observed. There were some people at 
that dinner, members of high standing in the Digestive As- 
did drink at all. 
tinued Mr. Stone, ‘‘there are three members of the firm of 


’ 


sociation, who not ‘*Gentlemen,’’ con- 


Horrors Water who never drinks in public, and there is Gil- 


demeester, who also never drinks in public. What are you 
going to do with them? And how about the cigars? Do- 
mestic, too ?”’ 


Consternation was visible on the faces of many members 
present, and Mr. Edwards arose, and amid the silence of the 
meeting interrupted only by the splashing of the waves of 
Hell Gate against the foundations of the adjoining Inebriate 
Asylum Mr. Edwards said: ‘Brethren, I deeply deprecate 
these allusions to the cinnabar hue of my complexion. I 
got it in Scandinavia, where I was at work trying to sell 
stencil organs to the natives. I had to play in the open air 
on open diapasons on a stencil organ, and my face got sten- 
I have no private habits of which my firm need feel 
Should 


ciled. 
ashamed, and if they are it is strictly my business. 
I hear any further allusions to myself I will resign without 
paying my dues.” 

Mr. Markstein assured Mr. Edwards that he had full faith 
said, and recognizing Timothy Leeds 
Mr. ss] 


and I would not have my old man 


in everything he 
Waters called 
never drink in public, 


he him down, and Waters said: 
know that I ever take a drink, for he has made me his heir 
and disinherited my brother, Horace, Jr., because I have 
been creating the impression in the old man’s mind that my 
brother is intemperate in his habits. Now, if the old gentle 
man was ever told that I take a sly drink he would investi- 
gate the matter ; he would soon find out what an incorrigi 
ble liar Iam, and how systematically I have been slander- 
I did the 


same thing toward Alfring when he was alive, for I wanted 


ing my own brother to have him disinherited. 


to work him out of the firm, but he just died in time. I 
make this personal explanation in order to make it clea1 


why I do not drink in public. I do not think that I shall go 





to the dinner at all, for I don’t care to have my old man 
suspect me, and I know, judging from this debate, that 
there will be wine on the board.”’ 

Much sympathy was expressed for Leeds, particularly by 
old 


Waters used to sell stencil pianos, and there is a Gilde- 


his chum: Gildemeester. Gildemeester and Leeds 


meester stencil piano in Jamestown, N. Y., now, the owner 
THE 
Gilde 


meester arose amid profound silence, for he recognized in 


of the same holding it against any offer as a curiosity. 
MusicaL Courter has been after it for some time. 
the hall over 40 gentlemen whom he had employed and 
subsequently discharged, all having been at one time or the 
other engaged as salesmen of Chickering & Sons under 
wholesale 


gave him 


g one 


Gildemeester. These gentlemen 
black look, but he was impervious and addressed the meet- 
ing as follows: ‘*Mr. Markstein, I do not take much stock in 
this opposition to foreign goods, I being a kind of a mixed 
halfbreed anyhow myself, having come from Dutch ances 
tors, as my name indicates, and being born in a creole region. 
My French is mongrel itself, and nearly as bad as my English. 
However, that is not my reason for opposing this anti-for- 
eign sentiment of this meeting. You see, recently my own 
the ‘Yankee Bladder’ (I call it my own, for 


without my assistance Cohn and Jag never could have 


trade paper, 
brought out their Christmas number and the subsequent 
the ‘Yankee Bladder’ stated in what Mr. 
Fox would call a ‘fake’ dispatch from London that a cer 


issues)—well, 


tain English firm had ordered 100 Chickering pianos. We are 
sending some pianos to England, even if the number is no 
Now, I don’t 


want to come into a meeting that runs down foreign goods, 


where near 100, but then every dollar counts. 


when at the same time I am blowing about my sales 
of American pianos to a foreign country. I am_ used 
to self contradiction and other absurd business meth 
ods, but this thing is a_ little too bald headed 
to go down. Then, besides that, I have just made 
an arrangement with Freddy Schwab (he is a_ kind 
of nondescript, too; in fact, you can’t tell what he is) 


for a foreign pianist to come over and play recitals on 


the Chickering piano. I forget his name now. I believe 
his name is Packham or Packing, anyhow it begins with a P, 
like Packagnini. And why should I engage foreign pianists 
when there is Lambert and Sherwood living right here ? 
That is, if | do engage them, I don’t care to run them down 
at the same time.”’ 

“So you see, gentlemen,”’ said Gil, ‘* them’s my reasons 
for not agreeing with this expression against foreign things. 
Last 


year I would not go to the dinner because I owed Martinelli on 


I guess we had better drop it anyhow for the present. 


Fifth-ave. a lot of money for meals, and then I managed to 
sell him a piano and I had to take out the balance in meals, 
What was the use, under those circumstances, to pay out 
any money toward a piano dinner. That would have been 
foolish anyhow.” 

There seemed to be some strength in this, and the mem 
Gil 
had apparently hit them pretty hard in some things, and 


bers of the Digestive looked at each other askance. 


he was really the hero of that momentous hour of his life. 
He did 


point he made seemed to please him as much as if he had 


not hesitate to show how elated he was, and the 
changed four Chickering agencies in five minutes. 

Mr. Haverty arose and moved that the thanks of the 
Digestive Association be voted to Mr. Gildemeester, and it 
would also be in order to ask the gentleman if he was going 
to the annual dinner. 

‘I can’t say at this early day, for that would be in the 
nature of an appointment, and as I never keep my appoint 
ments unless I can’t help it, I would not like to commit my 
self,’’ replied Gil. ‘* Besides that I am to meet six ladies that 
night to talk to them about advertising, and it will take 
considerable time to get through with them ; and then there 
is Frank King, who wants to make four trips to the Pacific 
to get an order for 600 pianos on each trip, and that should 
Then I am thinking of getting another 
outside the Eddy Colell, 
service I am going to @ispense with on account of the 


also be talked over. 


salesman _ in place of whose 


quality of his father’s cigars, as complaints are always 
coming in from installment customers he visits who are op 
posed to strong tobacco smoke. I may also change one of 
the bookkeepers and make him tune our grands in the 
future, and I also propose to do the carting myself. You 
know I have sold out the rent stock to Gordon; but then, 
on the quiet, | do some renting myself, and must keep a 
separate set of books for that, which also takes up my 
time. Llexpect 42 dispatches from Chicago that evening, 
and all of them must read, and I am not going 
to answer any of them until I have first corresponded. 
You always write about dispatches before | 
answer them. Then there is a change to take place in 
ticket office, and I already made upmy mind to lunch witha 
man that evening, who has promised to tell me wherel can 
sell a new upright piano on Long Island to a party who 
wants to take it out in summer board. All these things 
must be attended to that night, which will keep me late, and 
if l1come to the dinner at all it will be between 9 and 8 
o’clock. So you'll all have to excuse me if I am not so 
punctual as usual.” 

Mr. Slomowsky moved to have Gildermeester excused 
beforehand as an inducement to have him at the dinner any- 
how, and as the sentiment of the meeting was in Gil’s favor 
he was excused. 

The meeting then adjourned to the tune of Old Lang 
Syne, accompanied by Dan Vandewater ona stencil McEwen 
piano and Billy Nickerson on an imported zither. 


see, I 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIAINOS 


WAREROOMS  ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES: 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. + 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 














DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
444 and 446 West 46th Street, 


NEW YORE. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be fee from lead, zinc, bismuth, anc 
all other injurious minerals, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented, 
as thousands of ladies who cc ontinually use them wi'l 
testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice, For sale everywhere, or sent by mail. Price, 
ascents THORPE & CO., Sole -eepaaaaaedaaiaaing 
80Cortlandt Street, New York 


C.H. HENNING, 
Piano Manufacturer, 


341 East 11th Street, 
NEW YORK, 








Bet. 1st and 2d Aves., 





(TC ESTABLISHED 1853, 





<a SUANUFACTURE a= 


Uh g) coms Yi 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


> Cambridgeport Mass. 


BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 





BACON 











or 
A | 
LW 


“tA Al ‘Tel 
Sa 


| re 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tur COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


rt noes on oF 


don ECIANEA LL 
AND EXPERIENCE oF 


ANY XPER COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 
UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


sc 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE. 





NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, os 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine chese organs. 








) JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 


DFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 


to 135 Raymond St., || 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


125 


Manufactory, 


1171 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y... 


Address all New York communications to the 
Brooklyn 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
210 State Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. ' 
om nos Fs SOK ye a 


Mh 


Fulton St., 


DAT 


Brapeury Music HAL, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


2090 & 292 








L. C. HARRISOY, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 
f ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 








CELIO AHO . 


KRAKAUER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRAI E 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E. 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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~ CHICAGO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Cuicaco Orrice Musicar Cot RIER, } 


236 STATE-ST. > 
CHicaco, February 22, 1890. ) 


[S city is nase st! cursed with the largest 


nmission fiends of any city or town in 


Tsun 


r vere is hardly an-instrument sold by any 

that has not from one to a half dozen 

vant for the honor of being the sole cause of 
lor their services they modestly de 

la t all the profits the transaction shows, and the 

ve the satisfaction of paying the expenses of 

and look happy if he can but get in the 

year or two enough of money out of the deal to 

iy the original cost of the*piano. Every ignorant music 
n the city is a member of this army of commission 

ind should one of these teachers ‘volunteer to go 

1 customer to help pick out a piano, it matters not 
the piano is sold, he once claims commission and 
sade a burden to the unfortunate dealer unless the 

t illowed. Some arrangement should be made by 
to resist such unjust demands. The expenses of 

tore in a city like Chicago, with high rents and 

rtising bills, ought to be quite sufficient tax on 

profits without the annoyance of having additional and 
ist made upon each sale that is consummated. 
These me commission fiends know more about a piano 
ufacturer that ever lived, which usually indi 





There are rumors of an application for a receivership by 
dissatisfied stockholders of the Marshall & Wendell Com- 
pany, of Albany, N. Y. The reason given for such action is 
the entire lack of dividends. 

Messrs. Steger & Cg. have as light, roomy and pleasant 
warerooms as any in the city ; they are also liberal adver- 
tisers, and in any medium that recommends itself are not 
found behind their neighbors in availing themselves of its 
influence. While to Mr. 
of the success of this young house, much must also be cred- 


Steger must be accorded much of 
ited to the line of goods they carry. The Sohmer is an ex- 
tremely inspiring instrument, and the Sterling is becoming 
more popular every day. 
Mr. R. W. Blake, of the 
here in a day or two, on his way through the South. 


Sterling Company, is expected 


Business with the larger houses has been excellent this 
week. The Weber house has had a fine trade, and this 


grands; the most of the houses 
are a half holiday, though with the 


exception of the closing of the banks Washington’s Birth- 


morning sold two parlor 


observing to-day as 
day has not been very generally observed. 
the 
ment is wanted by a first-class house in this city, one speak 
and familiar with both foreign and domestic 
Address, J. E. Hall, 236 State-st., 


A first-class retail salesmen for sheet music depart- 


ing German 
publications preferred. 


Chicago. 








To Dealers 


Who Have Capital or Credit. 


WELL established piano manufacturing 
firm in this city offers an excellent opportunity to a 


dealer who desires to interest himself in a New York piano 


manufacturing business in order to control the territory in 


which he operates. A splendid chance for any ambitious or 


aspiring dealer. Business solvent, name well known, and 


Address for par 
Courter, 25 East 


running order. 
MusIcAL 


factory equipped and in 
‘* Manufacturer,’’ 


New York. 


ticulars care 


Fourteenth-st., 


For Sale. 
W. WARREN, 
Evansville, Ind., 


good will a 


GEORGE 
dealer of 


the pioneer 
announces herewith 
to ill 


from business. 


M* 


musi¢ 
that his entire 
health, 
The 
al merchandise. 


stock and re for sale, due 


which necessitates his retirement 


stock consists of pianos, organs, sheet music and mu 


The 


and he 


Warren was estab- 
He 


and our im 


business of Mr. 
of the 


ures us that his entire stock is in fine shape, 


Sic 


lished in 1860, is one leading dealers. as 


for a 
fact that the 
and well established business would 


pression is that any wide awake dealer looking good 


location will not be slow in recognizing the 


purchase of such a long 


be a good investment. 

Although the style of the firm is and has been for many 
years G. W. Warren & Co., Mr. Warren is the sole owner of 
the business, and all communications in reference to the 


The Estey Piano. 
HE Estey catalogue is an epitome of infor- 
mation in which the company state pithily and cogently 
the various pointsof excellence of the Estey piano and of the 
of 
a success so firmly established that it is not necessary for 


Estey methods doing business. The Estey piano is now 





us tomore than congratulate the company upon their prod 





uct and to present to our readers some of the principal 


points brought forth in their little book. They are grouped 


undef the several headings of ‘Factory and System,”’ the 
‘Factory’? being known as a model in the line of piano 
producing institutions, while the ‘* System ”’ is sufficiently 
guaranteed by the association of the name of Mr. Stephan 
Brambach as superintendent. 

The factory as originally planned and built has been 
found inadequate in but one point, and that is size. As a 
consequence of this laudable defect plans are now discussed 


an 


of 


rs are 


for the erection addition to the 
Other heading 


being 


present structure. 
”’ the latter 


built up system of 


Frames and Cases, 
the 


cross banded and quadruple 


‘* Design, 


* followed by a cut illustrating 


quarter sawed lumber, double 
veneered. Then the system of wrest planks a welding of 
of old 
and then the new swing desk with drawings. 
and the 


‘‘luxurious.’’ Then follow paragraphs on ‘* Tone,” 


iron 
The 


touch is described as 


‘“‘sextuple veneering quarter sawed growth 


maple,’”’ 
action is shown in three cuts, 
‘* Power,”’ 
On succeeding 
and Style 


A 


fancy 


‘Varnish,’ ‘“ Price,’? and ** Reputation.” 
their Style 3, Style 5, Style 7 
A uprights, with full descriptions of each, while the Style 
adaptable 


There may be found in stock examples of this style 


pages are cuts of 


is specially recommended as to cases of 
woods. 
in French burl walnut, American blister walnut, Circassian 
Hung 
wood will be made up to order. 
Starting 
all that should 


capital, 


walnut, mahogany, arian ash and oak, and any other 


in, as this concern did, with a high excellence in 


go to make a good piano, with an unlimited 


aname already famous the world over as a standard 


of excellence, it is not surprising that they should now find 


themselves in the enviable position of being unable to keep 
pace with their orders. 


Mr. Illidge, 
was in St. 


who is traveling for the Boston Piano Company, of Bos- 
ton, Paul Wilson & Co.,, the 


proprietors of the Boston Piano Company, report that Mr. Illidge is doing 


and Minneapolis last week. E. 








preference for square or the celebrated 
i Sons’ pianos, and they run up an arpeggio on the 
the party who, in describing the height of a 
ked a " he could and got somcone else to 
’ t off 
Mr. Sa W ) f Me Ilastings & Winslow, the 
has been visiting the trade through the West, 
is had excellent success. 
MI Lyon & Healy have been having some little annoy 
t their factory by the action of the contractors who 
to build the tur | for Mr. C. T. Yerkes, and will have 
of action for damage ivainst the parties implicated. 
| ba hat on as a proper location can be 
Me l y Healy will build a factory to suit 
juirement 
\J S. B. Smit ho has been for a considerable length 
with the A. B. Chase Company, Norwalk, 
lit representative, will open a store in Jack 
t¢ thre ile of pianos and or ins The title of 
B. Smith & Co 
| to ft ity wer Mr. C. C, Colby, Erie, 
M i low 1, Boston, Ma Mr. Theo. Silkman 
Mr. J. DI New York, and Mr. IH. B. Fischer, New 
Ir. | from the South and leaves for the 
| th bout March 1 Ile has found 
fair at every int \ ted by him. 
Mr. W. W. 1 ba ne to Hot Springs, Ark., for rest 
tion and t« t some more gum wood 


should be addressed to him. 


same 


a satisfactory trade at present. 








By Appointment to the Royal Court. 


Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand and Uprig 
PIA WTOS. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 





Courts. 


MORE THAN 1500 PIANOS_IN USE 








IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Royal Councillor of Commerce. 


Decorations from Foreign 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 

GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 

STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 





PIANO ACTIONS. 





b, W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. 


SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


&@” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889 


444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON si 


(Established in 1849. 5G ,QOO MA D Ee 
Se) (a Ee AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


=} PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


To Reed Organ Makers « Piano Dealers. 


We would call your attention to ou of REED ORGAN AND PIANO IN- 
ish the Trade under their ow 


STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furni nm name and imprint, in any 
quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. Address 


THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 











HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saga, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; $11 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franciseo, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLARENCE Brooks & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARN ISHES. Fine Piano Varnishes, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 





KNABE. 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for s 
oy fifty Dp and upon their excellence alone 
ave 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as bie ates word in Tone, 
Teuch, Workmanship and ity. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


Story & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 
NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


& Send for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








FACTORY: 





NEW TORE. 














THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 





E 136th Stand Svuthera Boulevard | 





COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 
NEW YORK. 


GLASS & CoO., 
GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOS. 


WM. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 








.@ ESTABLISHED 1857. > 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited. 
ge CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS:; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
CoHIiCAGO. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND AND UPRIGHT 





IPIANO ACTIONS, 


Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


FRED. ENGELH. ye 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. 
ly Foreman of Steinway & S Action Departm 
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i WIM VARTIN GUITARS Havin 











Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t@ NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 3 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 





States, but also in Europe, 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. DE JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanaing all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


¢. KURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, X. Y. 


— PP OUR S- 


PIANO 


Is the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! 


ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


** SMITH = 


American Organ and Piano 
- “5e.j. 2" 


681 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


BRANCH HOUSES: i London, Eng. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


326 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 


Between eed and 23d Sts., 





or— 












Ki ANICH 


‘BACK 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


4+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


6a Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 





DETROIT, MICH.|_} 





W. H. BUSH & CO., 





> fa Ne 
I & iad 

: KX 
N 2 =! ies 
oO “a aN i>! py Ss 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Accents Wanrep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N, B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The onmiy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EssEx, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvOoRYTON, CONN. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROSB. & CO. 
— WAREROOMS ; — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. CHASE C0, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


OF BOTH 








OOS 











FACTORY AND 














MANUFACTURERS 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
] > DURABILITY. 


WeeersebeTer 
Srrtrr 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


UNITED STATES ORGAN. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. L. RAYMOND, 


Successor to WHITNEY, RAYMOND & Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 











524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. rorr wayne organ co, 


~wiIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ FORT WAYNE, IND. 


ERNEST ( ABLER & BROTHE GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
fb, Sata eign et ie eee Bees 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING f 
ARTISTS SAY: ; RORGE STECK & C0., 
WAGNER —" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” MANUFACTURERS, 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” ¥ 


BSSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made.” OFFICE AND WAREROOMS. 
WILHELMJ—“ Rack far above all possible com- 


petition.” Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


LUOOCA—“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


quality of tone which they possess.’ Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. NEW YORK. 


Janoine & Som (SHAG COLE & SON, Mh THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


318 & 320 Hast 39th St., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST VENBERS Le Is the Best and Most Salable 
GRAND ORGANS: >| Orgun of the day. 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
AS apy! St. George’s as And Importers of 


4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., : AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP. 
N. Y., 4; Fifth A Pres. ’ 

Ch., WY. 3; Brooklyn Tab F A N C Y W 0 OD AY y RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &., FREE. 

irst Pres yterian, , 


Philadel. 's; “Tvinty ch | 426 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Bast River, | of 
Sen Francisco, 3: or Ch. aes ypc cab Foe 3 a MILLER ORGAN C0.., Lebanon, Pa. 



































burgh R.C. Ca 


HSTULTZ & BAUER, —___@ CONOVER BROS, C0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


; | Bae i) “Crnot PIAN 
Upright and Square IM BESS | te 4 UPRIGHT = 
| nro i ; = - Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
F Rhea RR = ae ® tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 


and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 








Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 


sctipsatball au hall - 
Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3ist Street, New York. r y Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streiezki, 
f -¥ E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 





Hartman, cf San Francisco, and many others. 


BROWN & SINVMIPSON, a 400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 


Manufacturers of First-Class oom Soom. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, == 3aEONIO™ 


5 —— PLAYS A THOUSAND 
WORCESTER, MABB. — = allies 


Great Novelty, 
“CROWN” ORGANS,| See croticay Present. 


For Church and Parlor use. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
MANUFACTURED BY Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


GHO. FP. BHINT, 3 SWISS MUSICAL BOXES. 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, III. : 
chiapstniitemmetiatiamene Piano Stools, Scarfs, 


Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations, 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY,|T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 








er" SEND FOR ?RICES AND CIRCULARS, 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS —— 


Which we fully Warrant for 


Upright and Square A PIAND > stig —— ESTABLISHED 1857. —— 
> ane F Wilson &lo JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 
' 4 


PIANOS, eae rcrnerons Manufacturers of Finest Grade Pianos, 


Posters. 168 Bimpdan Bireet, ‘ii BOSTON, MASS. FACTORY: 233 and 235 East Twenty-first Street, NEW YORK. 
E.G. HARRINGTON! & GO., 10H 
“Thiavluntim, riya dtn, SQGuare # Opright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 8380 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 




















_800 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stzinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 




















CORE a (8). (8) 5% 
SoD UPON ME). 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, | fi(\(0)/1\ MEST OUR OM OLY Til 
Long Is:and City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 











N°, AMOUNT of logic or argument will weigh with the intelligent business man in the consideration of his interests. For this reason : 

Theory is not fact, and theories do not always work as they are expected to when brought into practical use. In no line of business is 
this more true than in the Piano Trade. In selecting an instrument to sell the experienced dealer knows, or should know, that he must study 
the situation from two points of view, which are these: FIRST—“ Is the instrument in question worth the effort I must expend in pushing it, 
or one that may be a bill of expense on my hands and a menace to my reputation?” And SECONDLY—‘ Will the Piano do tts share, or, 
in other words, will it be an advertisement and salesmaker in itself?” 

THIS NOTICE is not intended as an argument, but rather an assurance to the Piano Trade that WE understand the requirements of 
our business in all parts of the country and are prepared to meet the same. For two years we have been hardly able to supply the demands 
of our rapidly increasing trade, although we have trebled our facilities. THIS SHOWS conclusively that the BRIGGS PIANOS are sellers, 
and in proof that they meet the finest requirement we have only to refer to the Piano itself as an argument. 


Cc. Cc. BRICSSs & CO.., 5 ai 7 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of Grand and Upright Pianos. 








FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N.Y. 


SEND a ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


BENING 2520" 
genre, Upright end Grand Fiance) NCOMPARABLE.” BAUS, PIANOS 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


Poe 4 |) es | ats | orn ARR PIANO, 


Ne, NEWYORK. 0) =, 7 WAN Sh BA// | Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 

















RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 





Wew York Branch, JACEE HAYNES in charge, 


BEHEHN IN CG & SON. 2a UNION SQUARES. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor. Ghasch, Sew York, 








